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HERITAGE 


This summer, Newfoundland celebrates 
the 400th anniversary of the advent of 
the British seafarer, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert. Who was he? As it happens, a 
hero with fatal flaws whose entire New- 
foundland adventure was a tragedy with 
clear comic overtones. 


By Harry Bruce PAGE 6 
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Lined up against other crews in the 
America’s Cup challenge, Halifax’s Phil 
Gow and his buddies are young, inex- 
perienced. They also lack money. But 
they’re good. And, besides, who doesn’t 
love an underdog? PAGE 26 
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When you’re lookin’ east — you’re 
lookin’ at country. Not just the scenic 
splendors celebrated by the tourism pro- 
moters, but at one section of Canada 
where country and western music isn’t 
just entertainment, isn’t even just music, 
it’s a way of life that borders on religion. 
You don’t believe us? Read on. 

By Marian Bruce PAGE 16 
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east coast defence establishment would 
do in the event of attack remains an open 
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was brought up in a family in which 

admitting you liked country music 
would have been considered just 
slightly less awful than admitting you 
had a social disease. Still would, in the 
case of some of my relatives. 

Marian Bruce, Aflantic Insight’s 
managing editor, on the other hand, has 
loved the stuff ever since she can re- 
member. Pulling together the many 
pieces that make up our country music 
cover story for this issue has been a labor 
of love for her — well, most of the time, 
anyway. It’s included writing the main 
story herself, supervising the research 
work of staffers and correspondents, 
much head-scratching and discussion 
and, occasionally, bursting into song. 
She’s taking a week off as we go to press 
with this issue and we all think it’s the 
right move. 

What the story proves, in the first 
place, is that there are a lot of people out 
there in Atlantic Canada who do love 
country music but, more importantly, 
that they are not always, or even often, 





these days, the rubes with hairs growing | 


out of their nostrils that snobs have 
imagined them to be. That goes not only 
for those who listen to it, but for those 
who sing and play it as well. 

Take Ormille Hayne, for example. 
Bruce describes him in her story on page 
16. He’s a country musician with a five- 
piece band and ‘‘like hundreds of other 
country musicians throughout the re- 
gion, Hayne has a day job. His happens 
to be a particularly demanding one. He’s 
a Halifax hematologist — a physician 
specializing in blood diseases — who’s 
also chief of hematology at Dalhousie 
University. That means he spends up to 
15 hours a day teaching, seeing hospital 
patients and conducting a busy practice 
from a plant-filled, high-rise office with 
a wall-to-wall view of the city and the 
harbor. On Friday and Saturday nights, 
when Ocean Country [his band] can get 
a booking and he’s not on call, he packs 
up his steel guitar, heads for a Legion or 
firehall somewhere in rural Nova Scotia 
and plays from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. He 
doesn’t make much money at it, con- 
sidering the costs of gear and travel, but 
he takes his guitar-picking as seriously 
as his doctoring’’ 

Is the world ready for a hematologist- 
professor who looks like Waylon Jen- 
nings? Apparently. 





Like many things in the region, the 
love affair with country music goes way 
back, back to the days of early radio and 
the local performers who are also part 
of our story: People like Ches Cooper, 
George Hector and Rambling Doug 
Foley, who never came close to Nashville 
themselves (although some east-coast 
born musicians did), but who entertained 
a lot of folks in their time. 

In those days, the concerts were most 
likely to be in barns and country halls. 
Today, they also hit the more 
sophisticated clubs and the audiences are 
apt to include lawyers, mathematicians, 
accountants and anyone else you’d care 
to name. 

What is country music? 

When you read Bruce’s story you’ll 
understand how difficult it is to answer 
that one. She does quote the late Hank 
Williams, whom she describes as ‘‘the 
greatest country star of all?’ which could 
get her into a good argument with some 
aficionados right off the bat, about what 
makes a country song. Williams, she 
says, ‘‘once explained that country fans 
are devoted to the music because they 
recognize that the singers are sincere, 
that they’ve known hard work and hard 
times.’ 

That’s pretty good, but it gets you 
nowhere in deciding why fans also want 
to hear those simple songs about every- 
day things presented by artists who often 
delight in getting themselves tarted up 
in every kind of feather, spangle, rhine- 
stone and piece of glitz they can find. 
Perhaps it’s the sign of hope that hard 
times may not last forever. 

There’s not much doubt about what 
the most controversial part of this 
month’s cover story might have been. If 
you want to get a country and western 
fan rip-roaring mad just try publishing 
a list of the all-time top 10 country songs 
which does not include the very song that 
he or she would have chosen over all the 
others ever written. Originally, we did. 
Because of space problems, the section 
was cut. I’m not that unhappy. My own 
choice had been for any 10 songs by 
George Jones, and it got me nowhere. 


D Aaceste P21 amare 
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YOU CAN HELP 
CANADA I... 


.END THE LONGEST WINNING 

— STREAK IN SPORTS HISTORY 
by winning the America’s Cup 
away from the U.S. for the first 
time in 132 years. 


YOUR TAX DEDUCTIBLE DONATION 
OF $400.00 EARNS YOU THE 

RIGHT TO WEAR THE CANADA | 
CREW TIE WITH PRIDE. 


Make your cheque payable to 
CANADIAN YACHTING ASSOCIA- 
TION (CANADA 1) 

and send it to: 


CANADA I, 
44 PRINCE ANDREW PLACE 
DON MILLS, ONT. M3C 3G7 


Your Canada | Crew Tie will 
be sent immediately. 

Your tax receipt will arrive 
separately. 
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Prostitutes are human, too 
Thank you for the comprehensive 
story about prostitution in the April issue 
(Everybody’s a Loser in the Trade of 
Prostitution, Cities). Too often the pro- 
stitute is portrayed by the media as some- 
one who enjoys prostituting and is too 
lazy to earn her living honestly. That 
‘‘most prostitutes are poor, uneducated 
and unskilled’’ is so much closer to the 
truth. I am amazed at the corruption of 
the government in taking a cut for in- 
come tax purposes and then condemn- 
ing these women in the same breath. In 
this consumer society I guess the pro- 
stitute is just another throw-away 
disposable product. The only problem is 

that she is a human being. 

Jean Anderson 
Bunbury, P.E.I. 


What's wrong with padding? 

Would that our only concern was a 
pedantic chagrin for writing which in- 
cludes words of over four or five letters. 
In How Rotten Writing Costs You 
Money (Writing, March), which, in- 
cidentally, could more appropriately 
have been entitled ‘‘How Useless Writing 
Brings Harry Money,’ Harry Bruce 
loathes the Science Council’s publication 
of A Technology Assessment System as 
a test which foregoes conciseness for 
padding. What’s wrong with forcing the 
interested reader to look up an as-yet 
unknown word in the dictionary once in 
a while? 

James G. Flunn 
Port aux Basques, Nfld. 


Harmony in Annapolis 
As chairman of the Annapolis Royal 
Development Commission since its in- 
ception in 1977, I feel compelled to res- 
pond to the article in your May issue en- 
titled Annapolis Royal’s Unfinished 
Restoration Symphony (Heritage). While 
there are always two sides to every issue 
and anyone, including a freelance jour- 
nalist, is entitled to his own opinion, it 
is unfair to convey Mr. Richardson as 
speaking for the council and the people 
of the town of Annapolis Royal. The 
council, with the exception of the mayor, 
is solidly behind the work being carried 
out in town, as is the Commission, with 
the exception of Mr. Richardson. The 
*‘symphony’”’ in Annapolis Royal may be 
unfinished, but it represents the untiring 
hard work and dedication of a very large 
group of people over a period of almost 

seven years. | 

John C. Johnson 
Annapolis Royal, N.S. 


I was truly scandalized by P.T. 
Cusack’s article on Annapolis Royal. 
The author buries the most exciting 
heritage story in the region under a 
misleading report of some minor local 
bickering. In three yéars, the town has 
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FEEDBACK 


gone from near death to a busy county 
centre with many tourist attractions. The 
news is not that the grand. plans of the 
Development Commission are un- 
finished but that so much has been done 
already. As for the contemporary battle 
over the Commission’s activities, I find 
it hard to believe the author did much 
research. While doing research for a 
short CBC radio documentary on the 
town’s revival, I found widespread sup- 
port for the Commission’s accom- 
plishments and long-range game plan. In 
his determination to present a controver- 
sy, the author downplays some of the 
town’s amazing progress. For instance, 
several new businesses—not just a hard- 
ware store—have opened up recently. 
And just how many remote towns with 
small populations do attract investment 
interest from New York, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg and Halifax? 

Eric O. Hustvedt 

Mill Village, N.S. 


Mammoth size, meagre merit 
Conservatives of all kinds regularly 
praise the New Hampshire state 
legislature for its mammoth size and the 
meagre pay of its members (What This 
Country Needs Is a Lot More Politicians, 
Opinion, April). I have seen the New 
Hampshire House of Representatives in 
action on several occasions, and I am 
tempted to conclude that the chief ad- 
vantage to its 400-member size is that it 
allows a greater number of boneheads 
and know-nothings the chance to waste 
the legislature’s time with rambling, emp- 
ty oratory, while a handful of intelligent, 
dedicated people get the real work done. 
The $100-a-year pay for members was set 
back near the turn of the century, when 
$100 went a great deal farther than it 
does now. It has simply never been 
changed. Like many of those who sing 
the praises of our legislature, Alden 
Nowlan neglected to point out that any 
legislation that passes the House must 
also pass in the New Hampshire Senate, 
which consists of a mere 24 members. 
Therefore, however close that huge 
House may be to the people it serves, any 
legislation it passes will come to naught 
if special interests can persuade 13 
senators to kill it. I suppose that’s just 
fine if you’re a staunch conservative, but 
how democratic is it? 
John Graham 


Durham, N.H,, U.S.A. 


Co-operation, yes. Co-production, no 
In your May issue I read that I am 
“no longer convinced that co-operation 


‘with the Neptune to take Endgame—or 


any other production—on a regional 
tour will do much to improve the lot of 
Atlantic Canada’s precariously perched 
regional theatres’? (The Region’s 
Theatres: A Story of Missed Oppor- 
tunities, Theatre). I think that a tour of 


Neptune’s production of Endgame 
would be an asset to any region. As far 
as I know this show was never offered 
for touring, unlike Private Lives which 
was. I cannot speak for other theatrical 
Organizations, but Theatre New 
Brunswick is certainly not on a 
**precarious perch,’ Our subscriptions 
have doubled in the last few years, and 
the deficit inherited by me has long since 
vanished. Your reporter also writes that 
‘‘although the original plan for co- 
productions with Neptune foundered 
over a contractual dispute between the 
theatre boards...?’ what in fact hap- 
pened was that after TNB had 
presented the Au Pair Man from Nep- 
tune, I received a telephone call from 
their then president Jack Craig, in which . 
he told me that he had ordered cancella- 
tion of the co-production contract that 
this theatre had signed with Neptune. 
When your reporter called I explained to 
him that there were other problems to co- 
production, in addition to the contrac- 
tual one that we had with Neptune, and 
I gave him several examples. One that we 
have run imto is the manner in which 
other theatres build their scenery. Our 
settings have to be packed speedily into 
limited trucking space which means that 
they have to be built very strongly and 
in a series of small sections. Both the 
shows that we have obtained from other 
theatres have literally fallen apart on the 
road. 

If Walter Learning did indeed have 
the dream of a truly regional theatre 
system as specified in your May edition, 
it was the first time I have heard of it. 
If he had wanted it I suspect he would 
have made it happen; he was certainly 
here long enough to do something about 
it and had the drive to push anything 
through. Please do not confuse co- 
operation with co-production; they are 
two very different things. If you wish to 
write on TNB again would you kindly 
send one of the New Brunswick represen- 
tatives to talk to us in person, when time 
can be allocated and written information 
made available. 

Malcolm Black, 
Director, Theatre New Brunswick 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Sand but no sea 
I am a teacher from the Island who 
is currently employed on a two-year 
volunteer teaching contract in Ghanzi, 
situated in the middle of the Kalahari 
Desert of Botswana. It is approximately 
60 km from Namibia. While there is 
plenty of sand here to remind me of the 
beaches on the north shore of home, I’m 
afraid there is a certain scarcity of ocean, 
salt spray and sea breeze. Thank God 
that Atlantic Insight brings me a breath 
of these reminders of home very month. 
Kim Pineau 
Ghanzi, Botswana 
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Light moments. 


A light lunch. Lighthearted memories, fondly 
shared. At a moment like this, what could be 
more appropriate than Capistro, a delightful new 
light wine. 

Capistro is fairly dry the way you like it. And 
smooth the way you like it. Yet for all the qualities 
Capistro has in common with other good table wines, 
it has the distinction of being light. Capistro only has 
8% alcohol. That's less than most other table wines. 

We think Capistro is ideal for luncheon because, 
if moments like this can have their lighter side, 
why can't the wine? 


Capistro. 
66 calories per 100 ml serving 
8% alcohol 
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Sir Humphrey Gilbert's 
Newfoundland adventure 


That event, whose 400th anniversary the province celebrates 
this summer, was a tragedy with comic overtones, starring 


a hero with fatal flaws 
By Harry Bruce 


hy do you call this place Sir 

Humphrey’s?’’ I ask the sweet 

young thing behind the bar at a 
joint in St. John’s. 

‘*Well sir,’ she says, ‘‘the Sir Hum- 
phrey building is close by, so I guess the 
pub’s named after that?’ The Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert Building, a massive box- 
ful of federal-government offices, is in- 
deed just a stone’s throw east. Here in 
Canada’s most dramatic, historic and 
lovable little port, it is not among the ar- 
chitectural ornaments. 

‘*‘But who was Sir Humphrey?’’ I 
persist. ‘‘Did he have something to do 
with the discovery of Newfoundland?”’ 
She blushes in pretty confusion, but a 
bearded young oil-rig worker rescues her. 
He’s been sipping a Blue Star beside me 
and he says, ‘‘No, no, b’y. It was Johnny 
Cabot what discovered The Rock’’ 

Historians may never agree on the 
spot where Cabot set foot in North 
America in 1497, but all true Newfound- 
landers know that it was right here in the 
province they fondly call ‘‘The Rock.’ 
What all true Newfoundlanders do not 
know, however, is that, 400 years ago, 
within earshot of the site of this very bar, 
a brave, ruthless and pig-headed Eliza- 
bethan dreamer named Humphrey Gil- 
bert launched the mightiest empire in the 
history of the world. 

Outside Sir Humphrey’s Pub, noto- 
rious for having boasted Newfound- 
land’s first somewhat topless waitresses, 
a tiny park slopes down from the war 
memorial on Duckworth Street to a 
metal plaque on Water Street. Stopping 
to read the plaque reveals you as a tour- 
ist. Prosaic as its wording may be, it was 
written by Rudyard Kipling, the bard of 
the British Empire, and it says, ‘‘Close 
to this commanding and historic spot Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert landed on the fifth 
day of August, 1583, and in taking pos- 
session of the new found land in the 
name of his Sovereign Queen Elizabeth 
thereby founded Britain’s overseas em- 
pire?’ St. John’s historian Paul O’ Neill 
feels the inscription ‘‘somehow fails to 
measure up to Kipling’s ‘Gunga Din? ”’ 
but the facts it conveys are why this 
patch of grass, sporting small trees 
planted by royalty, ‘‘is known as the Cor- 
nerstone of the British Empire. It was 
here that the whole magnificent English 
adventure into colonialism was begun.’ 
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But Sir Humphrey’s singular achieve- 
ment has long been overshadowed by the 
exploits of such gallant Elizabethan 
swashbucklers as his half-brother, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and Sir Francis Drake. 
Moreover, his reputation drowned in 
seas of acclaim for Cabot, Jacques Car- 
tier, Samuel de Champlain, Henry Hud- 
son, Alexander Mackenzie and others 
who plunged north and ever-west, and 
left Newfoundland in their wake. 

Now, however, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert’s day has come round at last. 
Before summer is out, bargirls and oil- 
rig workers will know all about his im- 
mortal moment in St. John’s, and so will 
tinkers, tailors, soldiers, sailors and just 
about everyone else in Newfoundland 
and Labrador, not to mention tens of 
thousands of tourists. To celebrate the 
400th anniversary of his arrival, assorted 
governments and volunteer groups, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the 
armed forces, artists, dancers, singers, 
storytellers and actors are all par- 
ticipating in a summer-long, province- 
wide Sir Humphrey Gilbert bash. 

On the exact quadracentennial of his 
proclamation on behalf of Good Queen 
Bess, Aug. 5, a new Sir Humphrey will 
step ashore from a dory.at the St. John’s 
waterfront to re-enact the ceremony. His 
mustache and beard will be dark and 
trim, his eyes dark and cold, his cape 
bright, his collar lacy, his low-slung 
sword lethal-looking. His retinue (other 
actors from the Rising Tide theatre com- 
pany) will also be in Elizabethan cos- 
tumes; and, indeed, if Sir Humphrey’s 
ghost witnesses the fun, he’ll find the 
landing party considerably more recog- 
nizable than St. John’s. 

In addition to Sir Humphrey’s Pub, 
a rock ’n’ roll dive called the Rum Run- 
ner now overlooks the spot where he 
landed. So do Napoli Restaurant and 
Pizzeria, Big Ron’s Sub Sandwich, the 
Family Barber Shop, Supreme Drug 
Mart and Fred’s Records (‘‘For the 
record, it’s Fred’s’’). The neighborhood, 
however, is much more historic than it 
looks. It was a public square more than 
two centuries ago, and later became 
King’s Place, where early governors first 
set foot on Newfoundland. From 1892 
to the Twenties, it was Haymarket 
Square, and swarmed with horses, carts, 
the buying and selling of hay. 

Moreover, on the east side of the 


park, a narrow, wooden stairway leads 
to the Crow’s Nest. During the Second 
World War, it was a pub for officers of 
all allied fighting ships and the merchant 
navy. As naval historian Joseph Schull 
wrote, ‘‘Reminiscences went round the 
world. ..of that loud and smoky room 
where ship’s crests and bells and trophies 
hung thick on every wall and where 
women were allowed on Tuesday nights 
only, ‘provided they do not clutter up the 
bar? ’’ The Crow’s Nest, now a hangout 
for ex-officers of all the armed forces, 
has entertained the likes of Prince Philip, 
Lord Alexander (Governor-General of 
Canada, 1946-52) and Field Marshal 
Montgomery; and the spirit of the loyal, 
fighting, sea-going Sir Humphrey might 
well be more at home here than any- 
where else in modern St. John’s. 

It might please him, too, to see that 
just across Water Street sits a fat, brick 
building named after the 15th monarch 
of England to follow his revered Eliza- 
beth I. Sir Wilfred Grenfell, world- 
renowned as a medical missionary in 
Labrador, built The King George The 
Fifth Institute as a home for outport 
fishermen during their visits to St. 
John’s; and on June 22, 1911, the day of 
George’s coronation and just shy of the 
328th anniversary of Sir Humphrey’s ar- 
rival, the new king pressed a button at 
Buckingham Palace that sent a surge of 
electricity across the Atlantic to drop the 
building’s cornerstone into a bed of 
cement. Never before had anyone laid a 
cornerstone by remote control. The In- 
stitute is now a home for such worthy 
outfits as the Newfoundland Lung As- 
sociation, Newfoundland Safety Coun- 
cil, and St. John Ambulance. 

But the fact that might astonish Sir 
Humphrey most, aside from the video 
games and strip shows in the pub that 
bears his name, is that the stony beach 
where he landed has disappeared under- 
ground more than 100 yards inland. 
Three fires devastated St. John’s in the 
19th century, and after each one the 
bereft citizens shoved the wreckage into 
the water. The harbor’s only about two- 
thirds as wide as it once was, and the 
16th-century beach is now the north side 
of Water Street. 

The street was once simply ‘‘The 
Lower Path’’ on the beach. Since fish- 
ermen had been setting out their cod to 
dry there for generations before Sir 
Humphrey showed up, since they’d been 
trading there for roughly a century of 
summers before the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth Rock, Water Street has a fair 
claim to being the oldest commercial 
thoroughfare in North America. Behind 
the beach was a short, sheer cliff. ‘‘The 
Upper Path?’ now Duckworth Street, 
ran along the top, and if you amble west 
on Water and peek northward between 
certain buildings you’ll see that the backs 
of buildings on Duckworth rest on a 
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grey-green cliff. Sir Humphrey would 
recognize that rock face. To find evi- 
dence of early St. John’s, you have to dig 
a bit. 
Like a play by Shakespeare, a teen- 
ager in 1583, Sir Humphrey’s Newfound- 
land adventure was a tragedy with comic 
Overtones, starring a hero with fatal 
flaws. In suppressing Irish rebels in the 
1560s, he had set new standards of 
cruelty in an already cruel age. His 
favorite technique was to warn an Irish 
village that if it did not accept the 
Queen’s pardon and instantly surrender, 
his men would put to the sword every last 
villager, including babes, children, cows 
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John Baggaley as Sir Humphrey, a pig-headed Elizabethan dreamer 


and dogs. He was as good as his word. 
The poet Thomas Churchyard described 
another of Sir Humphrey’s charming 
ploys: ‘‘His maner was that the heddes 
of all those (of what sort soever thei 
were) which were killed in the daie 
should be cutte of from their bodies and 
brought to the place where he encamped 
at night, and should there be layd on the 
grounde by each syde of the waie leadyng 
into his own Tente, so that none could 
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come into his Tente for any cause but 
commonly he must passe through a line 
of heddes, which he used ad terrorem, 
the dedde feeling nothying the more the 


paines thereby; and yet did it bryng: 


greater terror to the people, when they 
sawe the heddes of their dedde fathers, 
brothers, children, kinsfolk and friends, 
lye on the ground before their faces as 
they came to speake with the saide 
Colonell.’ 

Sir Humphrey’s admirers — and he 
had a few — managed to argue that his 
tactics were actually humane because he 
so horrified the Irish they quit fighting 
back, and a lot of blood therefore re- 
mained unspilled. He 
was indeed responsi- 
ble for a short spell 
2 of deathly peace, and 
= his campaign in Ire- 
= land earned him his 
knighthood. ‘‘For 
the Colonel,’ Sir 
Henry Sidney wrote, 
“TT cannot say 
enoten. -7. tne 
name of an English- 
man is more terrible 
now to [the Irish] 
than the sight of an 
hundred was be- 
fore.’ Not surpris- 
ingly, some New- 
foundlanders with 
Irish sympathies 
have threatened to 
disrupt tributes to Sir 
Humphrey this sum- 
mer. Oh well, what’s 
a festival without a 
few protesters? 

Summer’s hero, 
alas, had another un- 
lovely trait. He was 
subject to rages of 
such violence they 
endangered his sub- 
ordinates; and since 
he was a sometimes 
homosexual, one his- 
torian wrote, ‘‘The 
only way to soothe 
his temper was to 
send a boy to him-”’ 
Sir Humphrey was 
also vain. His arro- 
gance made him 
both a reckless 
navigator and a 
foolhardy leader. 
Promoters of the 
400th-anniversary 
celebrations do not 
dwell much on his character. 

Still, he was a visionary. He was a 
pioneer English promoter of the search 
for the Northwest Passage to the Orient 
and later, when he dreamed of founding 
colonies in America, he was the har- 
binger of events that turned almost all 
North America into an English-speaking 
continent. When he arrived in St. John’s 
he had a licence from his Queen: ‘‘At all 
tymes forever hereafter to discover... 
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such remote heathen and barbarous 
landes countries and territories not ac- 
tually possessed of any Christian prince 
or people.’ 

St. John’s, however, was not his dis- 
covery. English, Portuguese, Spanish 
and Basque fishermen had been coming 
to St. John’s every summer almost since 
1500. According to Newfoundland 
historian D.W. Prowse, ‘‘30,000 men 
were engaged in the business, and the 
trade. ..was extensive and lucrative. It 
provided England with wine, French 
valets, and linen, oil, preserved fruit, and 
abundant liquors from Spain and Por- 
tugal. In the reign of Elizabeth, the New- 
foundland business employed over 
10,000 men and amounted to 500,000 
pounds annually, a very large sum in 
those days’’ Merchants and fishing cap- 
tains of west England had already found 
their fabulous treasure, and it had 
nothing to do with Cathay. It lay in the 
Newfoundland cod fishery. 

When Sir Humphrey led his expedi- 
tion of four ships and 200-odd men 
through the narrows of the harbor to this 
strange seasonal city on August 3, he him- 
self was aboard the 120-ton Delight. In 
broad daylight, she promptly ran aground 
on Pancake Rock. Summertime locals 
hauled her off for him, and a couple of 
days later, he went ashore with 
Elizabethan banners, his own household 
flags, the four captains of his vessels, a 
Hungarian poet to immortalize the voy- 
age in words, and a gang of singers, 
dancers, jugglers and lute-players to 
soften up the rabble for his proclamation. 

After landing at what’s now the war- 
memorial park — and older St. John’s 
people still call the neighborhood ‘‘the 
beach’’ — the party apparently walked 
east to a pavilion that Sir Humphrey’s 
men had already built on a hilltop. He 
had flair. He’d chosen the spot, now the 
site of the Newfoundland Hotel, because 
he wanted those aboard every moored 
ship to see that something important was 
happening. Now, in Elizabeth’s name, he 
claimed possession of the harbor and 200 
leagues (about 600 miles) in every direc- 
tion. He demanded the revictualling of his 
ships, imposed taxes, declared the Church 
of England the official religion, ruled that 
anyone who bad-mouthed Her Majesty 
would lose not only his ship but also his 
ears. He proclaimed the first English laws 
in North America, and two days later 
issued to a Portuguese fisherman British 
North America’s first passport. 

No one knows what the grizzled 
crowd in the formerly free port thought 
about all this, but they’d been seasoned 
by an incalculable number of transatlan- 
tic voyages of their own, and it’s possi- 
ble some were amused by the pretensions 
of a dandy who couldn’t get his ship up 
the harbor without running aground. In 
any event, no one dared oppose him. 

He stayed for 17 days, and then 
sailed straight into disaster. After send- 
ing one vessel home to England with a 
load of sick crew, he headed toward 
Nova Scotia in search of new territory, 















































































but one of his three remaining ships went 
down with all hands near Sable Island. 
Claiming, ‘‘I am now become a northern 
man, and my heart is set on Newfound- 
land?’ he decided to go home, raise 
money and come back in the spring to 
found a colony on The Rock. He never 
made it. Though he could have sailed 
back to England aboard the Golden 
Hind, the larger of his last two ships, he 
stubbornly stuck with the 10-ton 
Squirrel, and around midnight, Sept. 9, 
35 days after he’d started the British Em- 
pire, heavy seas overwhelmed the tiny 
frigate. Only hours before, the Hind’s 
crew had heard him shouting, ‘‘We are 
as near to heaven by sea as by land?’ 
At St. John’s, only the dark sea and 
the stupendous grey cliffs that guard the 
harbor bowl are the same as they were 
in Sir Humphrey’s time. The crags are 
the gigantic old gateposts to the city, and 
indeed to a continent. The Narrows be- 
low are only 500 feet wide but the cliffs 
on either side shoot skyward for 700 feet. 
Sir Humphrey’s vessels were merely four 
among tens of thousands that, over cen- 
turies, have popped through the Narrows 
to glide into safety. St. John’s has been 
a sweet haven for men of the sea longer 
than any other port in North America. 
It is more than 1,300 miles closer to 
Europe than New York is, and nearer to 
Ireland than it is to Winnipeg. It is a step 
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in the ocean, the western end of an im- 
aginary bridge. 

It was in St. John’s in 1919, eight 
years before the world showered adula- 
tion on Charles Lindbergh, that John Al- 
cock and Arthur Whitten Brown climbed 
into an old bomber to make the first 
non-stop flight across the Atlantic: It 
was here that Guglielmo Marconi flew 
his kite in 1901, and thereby picked up 
the first radio signal ever transmitted 
across an ocean. Marconi’s historic 
moment occurred on Signal Hill, atop 
the northern wall of the Narrows. 
Historic structures, fortifications and old 
cannons adorn Signal Hill now, but the 
best reason to ascend it is simply to stand 
up there with the wind in your ears, the 
clouds tearing across the sky, the city 
tumbling down the hill at your back, the 
toy boats at rest by the tiny dockside 
and, in front of you, the light and the 
rolling and the smell of the sea. 

The pressure of the ocean is half of 
everything in sight. Beyond the Narrows 
in the south lies Cape Spear, and no point 
of land in North America is closer to 
Europe. Look down. Pancake Rock, Sir 
Humphrey’s embarrassment, still foams 
as it foamed in 1583. Look east. Ireland 
is a mere 1,600 miles over the near 
horizon. R.B. Walsh, a professor from 
Dublin recently told a Halifax audience 
an old tale about a woman who used to 
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stand on a hill in southwestern Ireland, 
cup her hands round her mouth and call 
to her menfolk in Newfoundland to come 
home for supper; and you cannot stand 
alone on Signal Hill on a clear day 
without sensing that, like Marconi’s kite, 
you’re receiving something from the other 
side. A signal, perhaps from the home 
continent of your ancestors. 

The sea is still the connection. Portu- 
guese fishermen still come to St. John’s 
as they’ve been coming for nearly half a 
millennium. They play casual soccer all 
along the most accessible, commercial 
waterfront of any city in Canada. Towns- 
folk board the foreign vessels to whoop 
it up at late-night parties, and the 
relationship between the city and the men 
of the ships is easy. Clothing shops woo 
Soviet seamen with window signs that an- 
nounce the price of jeans in Russian. 
Though a provincial city, St. John’s is an 
international community, as it was when 
Sir Humphrey first looked it over. You 
need not even go up to Signal Hill to feel 
its proximity to Europe (though you 
should), and it’s appropriate that one of 
the major events to honor his memory 
this summer is the Traditional Music Fes- 
tival, featuring musicians from Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, Italy, Ireland and 
England. 

It’s appropriate, too, that Mrs. 
Walter Raleigh Gilbert, widow of a 
direct descendant of Sir Humphrey, 
planned to come over from Compton 
Castle, Devon, England, to witness 
the re-enactment of his landing; and that 
a fleet of 20-odd sailing yachts 
were undertaking a Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert cruise all the way from Hamilton. 
Ont., so that they, too, could be there 
in St. John’s harbor on the big day. 
That’s what St. John’s has always been 
all about: The ocean, what comes 
out of the ocean, and the people, like 
Sir Humphrey, who dared to cross 
the ocean to get there. 

This crest is the 
symbol chosen by 
the government 
of Newfoundland 
and Labrador to 
be used in con- 
junction with the 
400th Anniver- 
sary celebrations. 
Designed by 
David Webber, 
formerly of St. 
John’s, it depicts 
the shields of the 
Province of New- 
foundland and Sir 
Humphrey Gil- 
bert. The shields are surmounted by a her- 
aldicly designed vessel of the period and Gil- 
bert’s initials, while below them there ap- 
pears the year 1983. The whole is enclosed 
by the words ‘‘Newfoundland Four Hun- 
dred Years’’ in an oval shape which in turn 
is surmounted by a large Elizabethan crown. 
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iels Jannasch runs his 

fingers through his 
thick, yellow hair, and turns 
to the window that faces 
Halifax harbor. ‘‘You know,’ 
he says, ‘‘nobody thinks of 
the water anymore. 
Everything is shore-oriented. 
Just look at that waterfront. 
_ There are no wharves. Where 
can small fishing boats go 
when the weather gets 
rough?’’ He leans forward in 
his chair. “‘I really think,’ he 
says, ‘“this city ought to be 
more concerned about the 
small craft that work 
offshore.” 

Advocating the rights of 
lonely mariners in the busy 
port of Halifax is a little like 
jousting with windmills. But 
Jannasch runs Atlantic 
Canada’s only museum of 
nautical history. He can’t af- 
ford to worry about the odds. 
Not when there’s work to be 
done. “‘I guess I’m a mis- 
sionary for museums,’ he ex- 
plains. ‘‘I’m deeply in love 
with Nova Scotia. The seafar- 
ing culture is so rich here. 
Somehow, we must try to 
make people aware of the 
delicate relationship between 
the shore and the sea.’ 

With the facilities at his 
disposal, he just may succeed. 

Occupying 56,000 square 
feet of prime Halifax harbor- 
front, the Maritime Museum 
is an architectural dream. Its 
vaulted ceilings and brick 
buttresses make it look more 
like an arts centre than a 
research facility. Inside, 
restored vessels and scale 
models panoramically show 
the history of ship design in 
this region. 

But Jannasch sees these at- 
tractions as mere tools for 
Nova Scotia’s nautical educa- 
tion. The most important 
work goes on behind the 
scenes. ‘‘Our staff is ab- 
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solutely superb,’ he says. ‘‘If 
you don’t have the right peo- 
ple, then forget about the 
beautiful collections.’’ Be- 
ween 17 and 22 full-time 
historians, conservation ex- 
perts and builders keep the 
museum healthy and grow- 
ing. Research covers the 
““golden age of sail,’ steam 
navigation, naval history and 
small craft design in the 19th 
century. Jannasch expects to 
expand into the history of off- 
shore fishing soon. 

Still, an education is only 
as good as the educator. And 
colleagues say Jannasch is, 
above all, a dedicated teacher. 
**Niels inspires you,’ says 
curator David Flemming. 
**He has a tremendous 
memory and his goals are so 
clear’’ Assistant curator Mar- 
vin Moore says, ‘‘Niels 
knows how people work well. 
He gives you authority as well 
as responsibility. He’s not 
always at your door with 
deadlines. He makes you 
want to work for him.’ All 
agree Jannasch doesn’t fit the 
curatorial mould. ‘‘He has a 
great love and knowledge of 
the sea,’ Moore says. ‘‘He 
realizes we are a very new 
museum, and to survive, our 
exhibits need constant up- 
grading. He doesn’t operate 
at the traditional bureaucratic 
level.’ 

Jannasch doesn’t explain 
how he became so personable 
and flexible. He’s too modest. 
But there are clues. 

Born near Hamburg, West 
Germany, the son of a pro- 
fessor of education, he grew 
up in a house full of sea 
stories. ‘“It was my father 








who got me interested in all of 
this stuff;’ he says. ‘There 
were all kinds of books 
around of high seas adven- 
tures. I just decided that was 
what I wanted to do in life’’ 
After high school, he went to 
Cardiff College in Wales 
where he studied for his 
second mate’s papers. But his 
poor eyesight held him back. 
‘*T used contact lenses,’ he 
says, “but they caught me at 
my final physical exam.’ 
After Cardiff, he worked as a 
deck hand, bos’n and acting 
third mate, and sailed on one 
of the last great tall ships. ‘‘I 
served on a four-masted 
barque,’ he says. ‘‘That ex- 
perience really taught me 
what was involved in ocean 
navigation.’ During the 
Second World War, he sailed 
in the German navy. After the 
war, he worked in a shipyard, 
and on a number of fishing 
boats. In 1953, he came 
ashore for good in Halifax. 
Jannasch is the first to ad- 
mit a sea-faring career is 
unorthodox preparation for 
museum administration. ‘“In 
the Forties and Fifties, most 
curators were ex-seamen, like 
me. Of course now they are 
all trained museologists. My 
career at sea gave me a great 
feel for the artifacts and 
materials of history. I don’t 
want anyone to think formal 
museum training is a bad 
thing for curators. That 
would be ridiculous. But my 
own capacities increased 
because of my first-hand 
knowledge of the sea.” 
Jannasch got involved 
with the Maritime Museum 
in 1959. The museum was no 
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more than a tiny collection of 
scale models in a drafty 
building in Halifax’s old 
naval victualling yard, but it 
had potential. ‘‘It was ac- 
tually a small private society,’ 
Jannasch says, ‘‘but Admiral 
Pullen, the founder, pushed 
and pushed until the collec- 
tions were properly cared for. 
He made the museum sur- 
vive.’ Jannasch became 
curator and worked almost 
independently to sustain 
funding and research. ‘‘Dur- 
ing the early years, I was 
practically alone. I did 
everything myself — 
research, acquisition.’ In 
1967, the Nova Scotia 
Museum took over the collec- 
tion, and made Jannasch pro- 
vincial curator of maritime 
history. For 12 years, he and 
museum director Lynton 
Martin labored to find a final 
resting place for the artifacts. 

For Jannasch, working in 
the museum was like going 
back to sea. When planning 
for the new building began in 
1979, he knew most of the 
boatbuilders in the province, 
and had mastered the nautical 
history of the Maritimes. He 
knew exactly what the collec- 
tions needed. ‘“We required a 
building that was reasonably 
good-looking,’ he explains, 
‘with wide-open spaces. This 
would make exhibit changes 
much easier.’ 

Museum staff say Jan- 
nasch’s inspiration grew out 
of his early struggles to im- 
prove the collections. ‘“Niels 
carried the museum from a 
very small operation of about 
three people,’ Moore says, 
“*to a relatively large opera- 
tion of nearly 22 people. You 
couldn’t have done that by 
being a strict curator.’ 

Whether Jannasch will be 
able to educate Nova Scotia 
about its nautical roots prob- 
ably depends on how willing 
his pupils are. But he doesn’t 
predict his task will be im- 
possible. ‘“We’ve got the 
museum site, we’ve got the 
collections. It’s all up to us.” 
Buffs of nautical culture 
should be glad Nova Scotia’s 
got Niels Jannasch. 

— Alexander Bruce 
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Teaching 
refugees 
their 
ABCs 


The lessons don’t always 
go smoothly 








he first thing to do with 

most refugees who 
come to Canada is teach 
them English, and that’s 
what Shirley Brennan does. 
Brennan, 40, a specialist at 
educating refugees, works 
with them in the Chebucto 
Road Bungalow, a brick 
building with a hipped 
roof—it looks a bit like a 
rural train station—in a resi- 
dential area of central Hali- 
fax. ‘‘This is the form for a 
covering letter that you send 
along with your résumé,’ 
she carefully explained to 10 
students one morning. ‘‘It’s 
called a job-application let- 
ter. Use plain paper with no 
lines. No lines.’ 

The students all practised 
writing their addresses and 
company addresses, and get- 
ting them in the right 
places. Canadian-born 
schoolkids often regard this 
exercise as boring and use- 
less but, to Brennan’s stu- 
dents, it’s not an exercise. 
They’re actually applying 
for jobs—as order clerks, 
waitresses, shipbuilders, just 
about anything they can get. 

They are not ignorant 
foreigners. Canadian immi- 
gration policies guarantee 
that few of the desperate, 
illiterate, sick and dirt-poor 
refugees you sometimes see 
on TV ever get here. More 
than half the exiled people in 
the world are in Africa, but 
Canada takes few African or, 
for that matter, Middle 
Eastern or Central American 
immigrants. Canada wants 
only the schooled, the 
skilled. If they happen to be 
fleeing Communist regimes, 
so much the better. The 937 
foreign refugees who came to 
Nova Scotia in the past three 
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years were mainly Indochin- 
ese and Poles, and a fair 
bunch of them ended up in 
Brennan’s classes. 

Brennan has been teach- 
ing English as a second lang- 
uage at the Chebucto Road 
Bungalow for the past four 
years, ever since the Halifax 
School Board set up lang- 
uage classes for refugees in 
one central location. Funds 
for the language program 
come from the federal Em- 
ployment and Immigration 
Commission. At one point in 
1979, 126 students were 
enrolled at one time; this 
spring, there were 20 stu- 
dents and two teachers. 
Brennan has taught every- 
thing from special education 
to Latin during her teaching 
career in the city’s school 
system. Her first job was 
teaching Grade 3, and she 
still has an elemen- 
tary-teacher manner in the 
classroom: She’s patient, 
careful to ensure that every- 
body gets a new lesson right, 
diligent about spending extra 
time with slower pupils. 

The one thing her stu- 
dents have in common is a 
crucial need to learn Eng- 
lish, and that’s why baller- 
inas, dentists, engineers, 
mechanics, electricians, 
tailors, teachers, and naval 
architects have all reported 
for six-month courses in the 
Sesame-Street atmosphere of 
the Chebucto Road Bunga- 
low. Maps brighten the 
walls of one classroom. So 
do labelled pictures of a 
ferryboat, escalator, subway, 
spaceship, snowmobile. In 
another room, drawings of 
stick-men illustrate infini- 
tives: To walk, to hammer, 
to wave, to comb, and so 
on. A ‘“‘Happy’’ cartoon 
shows a boy jumping with 
joy. A ‘‘Love’’ cartoon 
shows a kitten licking a lit- 
tle girl. A ‘‘Frustrated”’ car- 
toon shows a man with a 
rueful, wavy mouth, and a 
Charlie Brown look. 

The Chebucto Road Bun- 
galow, in short, is not a 

lace of ‘‘higher learning.’ 
ts job is to teach immi- 
grants enough English so 
they can land jobs, and the 
lessons don’t always go 
smoothly. In December, 
1981, Brennan tried to pro- 
mote international camara- 
derie in her class. She asked 
a Pole to write a Christmas 


greeting on the blackboard 
in his own language, and he 
wrote the Polish for ‘‘seasons 
greetings on the birth of 
God.’ The Polish refugees 
happily saluted one another. 
But when she asked a 
Chilean refugee to write a 
Christmas greeting, he strode 
to the board, drew a ham- 
mer-and-sickle flag, and then 
proudly scrawled the date of 
the imposition of martial law 
in Poland. The Poles were 
outraged. The class degener- 
ated into a three-tongued 
Babel, and jolly Yuletide 
cries of ‘‘Communist’”’ and 
“‘athiest’’ split the air. 

Polish refugees Jerzy 
Pitko, 36, and his wife, 
Svetlana, are graduates of 
the Chebucto Road Bunga- 
low. Jerzy was a chief en- 
gineer aboard a ship based 
in northwestern Poland 
when, in March, 1981, they 
heard the sirens that an- 
nounced the beginning of 
yet another strike. From 
their ninth-floor apartment, 
they could see Soviet war- 
ships cruising the Gulf of 
Danzig. They felt it was 
now time to get out for 
good and, pretending to 
take a holiday, drove to 
Austria where they headed 
straight for a police station. 

hey spent three months 
in a refugee camp, then got 
papers of admission to 
Canada. Jerzy lives with 
Svetlana in Dartmouth now, 
works as chief engineer on a 
ship that supplies drilling 
rigs off Sable Island. He 
found his spell at the 
Chebucto Road Bungalow 
useful, but felt that ‘“some 
students know a lot more 
English than others, and a 
lot more about Canada. The 
people from Vietnam, for 
instance, don’t know what a 
pizza is.” 

Xuong Ngo (pronounced 
**Song No’’), 25, is a 
Vietnamese refugee. Xuong’s 
father owned a small store 
and coffee farm, but in 1979 
the Communist government 
dispossessed him. It was 
drafting young men into its 
army, and forcing older men 
to relocate in the jungle. 
The father struck a deal 
with the Communist police 
whereby, in return for all 
his property and belongings, 
his family got permission to 
board a boat for Hong 
Kong. 
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The eight Ngos, in- 
cluding a great uncle, spent 
a year in a refugee camp 
before reaching Canada. 
Xuong had studied English 
in high school and, at the 
refugee camp, worked as a 
translator for a doctor. He 
now studies computer 
science at Dalhousie Univer- 
sity. He had little trouble at 
Chebucto, but his parents 
still speak no English. ‘‘In a 
class where other students 
have university degrees,’ he 
says, “‘the slower ones and 
older ones can’t learn very 
much. They never get a 
chance to speak.’ 


JULIAN BEVERIDGE 


Brennan at the blackboard 


But no one understands 
the problems at Chebucto 
Road Bungalow better than 
Shirley Brennan. She knows 
tradesmen need more 
instruction in technical Eng- 
lish. She knows her students 
have varying levels of educa- 
tion. She knows, too, that 
it’s unsettling to admit 
refugees to the school when- 
ever they arrive, to throw 
newcomers in with those 
who’ve been there for 
months. ‘‘All we can do 
right now,’ she explains, ‘‘is 
try to keep those who don’t 
know any English from be- 
ing intimidated, and try to 
keep the others from being 
bored.” 

— Ian Wiseman 
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You can’t keep a good moon down 





Especially when it’s The Misty Moon, the biggest nightclub east of Montreal. 


C= tough, young immi- 
grants really make it in 
Halifax? Well, you take the 
Panagiotakos boys. Peter, 
42, Terris, 39, and Andy, 
35, were just hard-working, 
baby-faced, Gottingen Street 
hustlers only 20 years ago, 
but now they run two of the 
biggest nightclubs in eastern 
Canada: 1) The somewhat 
legendary Misty Moon 
Cabaret, a renovated 
warehouse on northend 
Strawberry Hill which, on a 
good night, attracts more 
than 800 revellers; and 2) 
The Palace on Brunswick, 
which enriches the foot of 
historic Citadel Hill with a 
dash of glitz from historic 
Las Vegas. The 
Panagiotakos boys might 
just be interested in selling 
The Palace—for somewhere 
between $1 million and $2 
million. ‘“‘Anything is for 
sale,’ Terris said recently, 
“if the price is right.’ He’s 
come a long way from 
Gytheion. 

Gytheion, home town of 
the Panagiotakoses, is a 
seaport for Sparta, famous 
centuries before Christ for 
the fanatical discipline of its 
people. Maybe work- 
addiction is hereditary near 
Sparta. In any event, the 
three brothers, fresh from 
Gytheion, paid $10,000 for a 
Gottingen Street lunch 
counter called The 
Marathon, in 1963. ‘‘It was 
a marathon just to run it,’ 
Terris Panagiotakos recalls, 
letting a shadow of a smile 
crease his guarded 
countenance. He says he 
worked up to 20 hours a 
day, seven days a week, 
cooking, taking orders, 
cleaning, gulping coffee to 
keep alert, chain-smoking 
furiously. The pace was in- 
sane, but essential to the 
survival of the business. 

““We were young,’ he 
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The hustlers who run it are three guys named Panagiotakos 


says, “‘and inexperienced.’ 
When they bought The 
Marathon, they didn’t know 
Gottingen Street was already 
“fon the decline,’ and as the 
Sixties progressed, they 
watched business after 
business either pull out or 
go belly up. By 1971, they 
had two choices: Go 
bankrupt, or go further into 
debt to expand. They ex- 
panded. Out of The 
Marathon was born The 
Misty Moon which, at first, 
was just a downstairs dining 
room and an upstairs 
lounge. Terris says Andy 
dreamed up the name. ‘‘We 
had windows overlooking 
the harbor in the old Misty 
Moon,’ he said, ‘‘and you 
could see the moon rising.’ 

They soon demolished 
the place, erected a new 
building on the same spot 
and, in 1974, reopened The 
Misty Moon as a full-fledged 
cabaret. Now they were in 
show biz. “‘It was a place to 
hear international talent,’ 
Terris says. The music was 
“‘more of a country-rock 
type of thing, groups like 
The Platters, The Vogues, 
middle-of-the-road-type 
groups, and some theatrical 
acts like [female | 
impersonator] Craig Russell. 
Novelty entertainment.’ By 
the late Seventies The Misty 
Moon, among lovers of late- 
night revelry, was as close to 
being a household name as 
any spot in Halifax; and its 
owners felt the time had at 
last come to move to a bet- 
ter neighborhood. 

For both Haligonians and 
tourists, night life was more 
convenient (and safe) further 
downtown. Nighteries were 
sprouting throughout the 
commercial heart of Halifax, 
and the Panagiotakos boys 
shrewdly bought a prime 
corner lot at Spring Garden 


Road and Queen Street. The 






property includes the Radio 
Shack, a lot behind it, and 
the Spring Garden frontage 
running west to Anthony’s 
Pizzeria. What a spot for 
The Misty Moon! The pro- 
spect, however, did not sit 
well with the Spring Garden 
Road Merchants Associa- 
tion. Midnight drunks can 
hurt nice shops; and for 
various reasons, the pro- 
vince denied The Misty 
Moon the chance to rise 
anew on Spring Garden 
Road. 

Meanwhile, however, the 
Panagiotakos brothers had 
kept their speedy eyes on an 
empty warehouse on Kempt 
Road, Strawberry Hill. 
They filed another applica- 
tion for a cabaret licence, 
and this time the liquor 
board said yes. Surrounded 
by factories, warehouses, 
and a big Chevrolet dealer- 
ship, The Misty Moon, the 
new moon, opened in 1980. 

On any weekend night, a 
group of, say, Matt 
Minglewood’s calibre can 
lure more than 800 people 
to ‘“The Moon.’ Six or 
seven bouncers oversee the 
crowd. A staff of 40 keeps 
the club going seven nights 
a week till 3 a.m. Most 
customers are young Haligo- 
nians with a bit of cash to 
burn, but the hotter bands 
draw people from New 
Brunswick, Cape Breton and 
P.E.I. as well. “‘It’s very 
big,’ says seasoned per- 
former Sam Moon, ‘‘and 
when it’s full it’s very 
exciting.’ 

For both The Misty 
Moon and The Palace— 
which the Panagiotakos 
brothers bought in 1981 
from Dartmouth 
businessman Donald 
Valardo—it’s Terris who 
hires the entertainers and 
promotes them locally. 


Younger brother Andy 


handles the daily manage- 
ment of The Misty Moon. 
Older brother Peter runs 
The Palace. ‘‘We try to sell 
R and B, rock, new wave, 
anything that has a market,’ 
says Terris, who’s been 
mostly responsible for book- 
ing not only such local 
favorites as Sam Moon and 
Terry Hatty, but also Doug 
and the Slugs, Molly Oliver, 
Bruan Adams, Carol Pope, 
Rough Trade. 

He hasn’t give up yet on 
a downtown location for 
The Misty Moon. In 
January, the Panagiotakos 
brothers applied again to the 
Liquor Licence Board for a 
permit. This time they 
specified that the entrance 
to the Misty Moon would be 
on Queen Street. The new 
club would offer nationally 
and internationally known 
shows while The Palace, 
assuming the Panagiotakos 
boys didn’t sell it, would 
showcase local talent. Mean- 
while, Terris insists, he’s not 
exactly rolling in dough: 
**You don’t just pay bills 
the nights you’re busy. You 
pay them when you’re not 
busy, too. We’re not 
millionaires. We’re like any 
other business.’ 

But in one respect, the 
Panagiotakos’ nightclub ven- 
ture is not like any other 
business. Nine businessmen 
out of 10 enjoy seeing 
photographs of themselves 
and their businesses in 
publications. Why not 
benefit from free publicity? 
But Terris Panagiotakos 
would not let an Atlantic In- 
sight photographer take his 
picture inside The Misty 
Moon, outside The Misty 
Moon or, for that matter, 
anywhere else. At heart, 
perhaps, he’s still just a shy 
kid from Gytheion. 

— Brian Seaman 


Step into The Henry House 
and the magic of the early 
1800’s surrounds you. 


We offer fine, traditional 
foods and the elegance of a 
bygone era. 


HENRY HOUSE 


DINING ROOM 


Bookshop 
——OOO——— 


Atlantic Canada’s 
Only Exclusively 
Canadian Bookshop 


* fiction 
* periodicals 
* non-fiction 
* children’s books 
* Acadian literature 
(English and French) 


Special Orders and 
Mail Orders Welcomed 


Old Red Store 
Historic Properties 
Halifax 
423-7528 











Here’s how to track down anything from pre-owned designer dresses to 


cheap pzcture frames to a used bus 


By Pat Lotz 





heap is relative: A full-length 

mink coat selling for $1,000 might 
seem like a steal to someone with a 
six-figure income, but to the average 
wage-earner looking for a winter coat, 
the cost would be prohibitive. Cheap 
is also qualitative: You can pay a low 
price for a piece of furniture because 
it’s shoddily made of inferior 
materials, or because the dealer buys 
in large enough quantities to reduce 
the unit price, or because the fur- 
niture is secondhand. 

Nothin’ Fancy, 328 Sackville 
Drive, Lower Sackville (865-4476), is 
a mass-merchandizing outlet selling 
furniture and appliances at con- 
siderably less than they sell elsewhere 
in the area on a regular basis. 
Manager Garry Robertson explains: 
“‘Our buying practice is to deal with a 
limited number of suppliers and to of- 
fer them very large purchases.’ In ad- 
dition to the discount on large quan- 
tities, Robertson points out that “‘ 
have our own tractor-trailers, so we 
don’t pay the high freight rates that 
are part of the price in this part of the 
country. The freight cost for bringing 
in a sofa set from Ontario can run up 
to $80’’ They use the Sears catalogue 
as a bench mark. ‘‘We always try to 
price less than those in the regular 
catalogue,’ Robertson says. Hours: 


er 





Mon.-Wed., 9-9; Thurs., Fri., 9-9:30; 
Sat., 9-5: Sun., 11-5. 

If you’re looking for carpet 
bargains you may find what you want 
at T-K’s Carpet Factory Outlet, 473 
Windmill Rd. (under the MacKay 
Bridge), Dartmouth (469-5191), and at 
Wacky Wheatley’s Carpet 
Warehouse, Bedford Highway and 
Hammonds Plains Road intersection 
(835-9974). Here, too, volume pur- 
chases are the key to lower prices. As 
Wacky Wheatley’s manager Lee Rich- 
ardson points out, ‘““When you pur- 
chase up to 80 rolls of the same color 
carpet, you get pretty good discounts 
from the mills’’ He suggests that for 
people who have set themselves a bud- — 
get for carpet, ‘“we can put in the 
finest quality carpet for the same price 
they would pay elsewhere for cheaper 
makes.’ Wacky Wheatley’s is open 
Mon.-Fri., 9:30-9; Sat., 9:30-6. T-K’s 
is open Mon.-Wed., 10-6; Thurs., 
Fri., 10-9; Sat., 10-4. 

Dartmouth Surplus, 640 Windmill 
Rd., Dartmouth (463-8188). This out- 
fit’s stock defies classification: In mid- 
May it ranged from ballpoint pens (3 
for $1), folding umbrellas ($4), tools, 
paint, camping equipment to three 
Toronto Transit Commission buses. 
Hours: Mon.-Sat., 

George Robertson of Robertson 
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Buy and Sell, 2738 Agricola St., 
Halifax (455-8225), has been in busi- 
ness for 27 years in various Agricola 
Street locations. His stock comes from 
estates and individual purchases from 
sellers. If you’re searching for a par- 
ticular piece of furniture, he’ll take 
your name and keep a lookout for 
you. But if you’re in the market for a 
rolltop desk, forget it. He’s already 
got 11 people on the waiting list for 
one. ““The next person who wants one 
will probably have to wait five years,’ 
Soe says. Hours: Mon.-Sat., 
10-5. 

Domestic Appliance, 2827 Isleville 
St., Halifax, (454-9329), is a sheltered 
workshop. Technicians recondition 
large appliances such as stoves, 
fridges, washers, dryers. The company 
accepts donations of used appliances 
and attends bankruptcy sales for its 
inventory. Most of the appliances are 
between two and 10 years old and sell 
for between $60 and $380 for a fridge, 
$160 to $250 for a range. Manager 
Linda Brown says customers are sur- 
prised by how good their appliances 
look. ““They look brand new’’ she 
says. The company is so confident 
about the quality of its workmanship 
that it offers a six-month warranty on 
fridges and a 60-day warranty on 
ranges. If you have a problem with 
the appliance you buy there, a repair- 
man will fix it at no cost within these 
periods. Domestic Appliance carries 
brand names such as Kenmore, 
General Electric, Hotpoint. Hours: 
Mon.-Fri., 8:30-4:30; Sat., 10-5. 

Police auctions are great places for 
picking up bargains, many of them 
new, on items ranging from jewelry to 
bicycles to large appliances. The 
Halifax Police Auction, alas, was held 
on May 17, but there’ll be another one 
next year. ‘“When it’s held is governed 
by the ratio between the number of 
articles and the amount of storage 
space,’ according to a spokesman for 
the department. The auctions are pub- 
_licized a month before the auction 
date on the first page of the classified 
ads in the local paper. Where they’re 
held depends on which auction house 
wins the tender put out by the city. 

The Dartmouth Police Auction 
will probably be held in late summer 
or early fall, according to Cpl. William 
| Joyce of the Dartmouth Police. 
““There’s no set annual date; it’s based 
on the quantity of stuff in our 
storeroom.’ It will be advertised 30 
days before the auction date. As in the 
case of the Halifax auction, articles in- 
clude those not claimed from the Lost 
and Found, court exhibits and 
recovered stolen goods whose owners — 
cannot be traced, “‘as long as it’s not a 
dangerous weapon,’ Joyce adds. The 
auction is held in the parking lot 
behind the Dartmouth Police Station. 

If you have the skills but not the 
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Neptune Theatre 
June 23 - July 16 


Monday through Friday 8:00 pm 
Saturdays at 6:00 pm and 10:00 pm 
Tickets: $ I2/I1 and $ 8 

$| off for subscribers (simply present 
your 1982/83 Club Neptune card) 

$1 off for students and senior citizens 
10% off for groups of 20 or more! 


An original musical 
celebration of Neptune's 
twenty years ! 


W 


Box Office 429-7070 





FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE 


Renault Le Car. 


Economy has never been 
quite so roomy,comfortabie 
and stylish... 
or so 
affordable. 















Pius Tax & License 
2 Door Hatchback 


Renault Le Car 


More than just economy at American Motors. 


Dartmouth @MC 463-1842 


279 PRINCE ALBERT ROAD 
DARTMOUTH, N. S., B2Y 1M9 


Vi AMC|Jeep Renault O 









We’re Running 
Ahead Of 
The Rest! 


A staff of Maritimers 
trained and involved 
in health and fitness 
at all levels. 


Announcing for the Summer of 83 


A newly renovated and expanded store 

A bike sales and service shop 

A dynamic new run series: AEROBICS SERIES 83 
Boardsailing school and surf shop 

An activewear shop featuring quality recreational 
apparel in attractive styles for all seasons 


We’re more than a retail store! 
pS 6166 Quinpool Road, 


Halifax, N.S. B3L 1A3 
(902) 423-1470 423-3226 
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DARTMOUTH TOURISM 
42)-2319 








space and equipment to make your 
own furniture, Wood Worm, 1105 
Barrington St., Halifax (423-8413), 
might be the solution. They have 
workbenches and equipment: Drill 
press, radial arm, bench saw, jig-saw, 
lathe and hand tools. You can use all 
these for $4.50 an hour. They also 
have a thickness planer for which they 
charge $9.25 for 30 minutes. (If you’re 
only milling a few pieces of lumber, 
they’ll charge you about $4.) Hours: 
Mon.-Fri., 9-4:30; Sat., 8:30-5. 
They’re also open Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings from 6:30 to 9:30. If 
you're planning to go at these times, 
it’s wise to book ahead. 

Among the many items new 
parents have to acquire is a car seat to 
take their infant in the family 
automobile. An alternative to buying a 
new car seat is provided by the 
Junior League of Halifax through the 
Buckle Up Baby program. “‘There’s a 
need to educate the public on the need 
for child restraint,’ says Margi 
Lawrence of the league, which is why 
they started renting car seats in the 
spring of 1982. Since then, at least 
1,000 families, some from as far away 
as the Annapolis Valley, have rented 
seats from them at 1533 Birmingham 
Street in Halifax. The bucket-shaped 
seats, designed for infants up to 20 
pounds, rent for a nine-month period 
for $25, with a $10 refund if the seat 
is returned in good condition. Hours: 
Wed.-Sat., 9:30-1, 2-5. It’s best to en- 
sure there’s a seat available before go- 
ing, by calling 422-8654. 

Many secondhand clothing shops 
have sprung up in the past five years. 
Most sell clothing on consignment, 
with half the purchase price going to 
the consignor. Used clothing’s chang- 
ing image is due not only to the 
economic climate but also to increas- 
ingly flexible attitudes toward style, 
and nostalgia for the past. 

Desirables, 2353 Agricola St., 
Halifax (422-7754), specializes in 
women’s clothes of the late Forties and 
the early Fifties, and carries a few 
Twenties togs, too. It caters to a 
varied age group. ‘‘Many people buy 
something because it jogs their 
memory about something their 
mothers wore, or they saw in an old 
movie, or they wore themselves,’ ex- 
plains manager Audrey Samson. “A 
lot of women like the clothes because 
they don’t have any synthetic fabric in 
them.’ For vintage clothing, their 
stock seems underpriced. In mid-May, 
nothing in the store was over $20, and 
this included a black crépe afternoon 
dress with intricate pleating in the 
bodice, selling for $18. There are little 
veiled hats (brought back into fashion 
by the Princess of Wales), beaded 
purses, long gloves, satin shoes. 
Owner Jan Jebson opened three weeks 
before Christmas and has already built 








Restraint hits hospitals. 


They’re cutting to the bone 





Take care now. Look after yourself, y’hear? Don’t ask 
hospitals to do it for you. Not this summer anyway 


soon bring pain and risk to many 

Newfoundlanders. The province’s 
37 hospitals told the government earlier 
this year they’d need a 23% increase in 
funding, just to maintain levels of serv- 
ice, but what they ended up getting was 
only 12%. Now they’re trying to absorb 
a budget shortfall of $19 million, and Dr. 
John Guy of the Newfoundland Medical 
Association says, ‘‘You can only cut to 
the bone. You can’t go any further 
without chipping into it?’ 


Reesor inn in hospital budgets may 





‘There's real concern 
-among physicians 
_ that a patient’ 
condition may 
deteriorate while he’s 
waiting for hospital 


treatment’ 


ee es eens erent 

What worries Guy most is the closure 
this summer of 300 hospital beds. Since 
hospitals with bed shortages must con- 
centrate on emergency cases, the people 
with ‘‘minor’’ problems—eye, nose and 
throat infections, for example, or 
disorders of the gall bladder, or 
-hernia—may have to wait weeks for 
tests, or months for surgery. Such delays, 
in some cases, are worse than a nuisance. 
They’re a menace. 

Between the time a man with mild 
chest pains sees his doctor and the time 
of his admission to hospital for tests, 
Guy says, he could suffer a heart attack. 
Victims of skin afflictions, ulcers and 
other conditions that aren’t exactly 
emergencies may have to endure pain, if 
not agony, while awaiting admission. 
‘‘There’s real concern among physi- 
cians,’ Guy asserts, ‘‘that a patient’s con- 
dition may deteriorate while he’s waiting 
for hospital treatment?’ 

Though most hospitals expect to 
restore bed capacity by late October, 
Guy thinks it’ll take them till next spring 
to clear the backlog of elective surgical 
admissions. That means the sacrifice of 
some preventive medicine, a step 
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backwards for medical care in New- 
foundland. Morever, the service cuts in- 
clude not only bed closures but also staff 
layoffs, reductions in out-patient serv- 
ices, and the cancelling of some educa- 
tional courses. 

Grace General Hospital, St. John’s, 
temporarily closed its psychiatric day- 
care centre. Western Memorial Hospital, 
Corner Brook, closed its nursing- 
assistant school. When the government 
decided to reduce North West River 
Hospital in Labrador to the status of a 
clinic by phasing out in-patient services, 
it seemed also to be phasing out jobs, 
and angered locals. Every hospital in the 
province has had to cut back somewhere 
but, according to Robin Burnell of the 
Newfoundland Hospital Association, the 
squeeze has been hardest on the big in- 
stitutions in St. John’s. If referrals to St. 
John’s hospitals increase this summer, 
the pressure on their facilities will mount 
even higher. ‘‘St. John’s is the end of the 
line,’ Burnell says. ‘‘When smaller cen- 
tres cut services, the city is the only place 
their patients can go”’ 

The Central Regional Health Centre 
in Grand Falls is also a referral hospital, 
but bed closures now will limit its capac- 
ity to handle specialist cases. The Grand 
Falls hospital closed a 20-bed pediatric 
unit for the summer, and in other wards 
it’s rotating closures on a monthly basis 
by shifting patients around. Such pool- 
ing arrangements may at first be a 
nuisance to staff, but administrator 
Laura Griffin doesn’t expect the quality 
of care to decline. 

Doctors and hospital administrators 
say the government’s budget restraints 
are harsh and unreasonable. Guy, for in- 
stance, argues that the Newfoundland 
health-care system was already both 
underfunded and overused, and that 
specialists are now so fed up they’re leav- 
ing Newfoundland. Occupancy rates in 
Newfoundland hospitals are above the 
national average, which is about 85% of 
capacity. Newfoundland hospitals are 
90% to 95% full, and that’s expected to 
get even worse this summer because of 
the bed closures. 

Don Keats, assistant deputy minister 
of Health, however, denies that it’s 
budget restraints that inspire doctors to 
quit the province. Research by his de- 
partment showed that most of the few 
specialists who moved away last year did 





so for reasons of their own. 

Keats also denies charges the govern- 
ment is insensitive to the human effects 
of the service cuts. He points out that 
this year’s 12% rise in the Health Depart- 
ment’s budget was a bigger increase than 
any other department got, and that the 
doctors knew last year the government 
was strapped. Like other provinces, 
Newfoundland is struggling against soar- 
ing increases in the costs of health care 
at a time when provincial revenues are 
low and the feds are reducing their 
contributions. 

The province appointed a royal com- 
mission to discover why costs at hospitals 
and nursing homes increase by roughly 
15% a year, and to recommend controls 
on spending. Moreover, Health Minister 
Wallace House set up a committee to 
monitor the impact of the service reduc- 
tions. The committee includes members 
of the hospital and medical associations, 
but its purpose does not overly impress 
Dr. John Guy: ‘‘The problem is that 
somebody’s health has to deteriorate 
before corrective measures can be recom- 
mended. It’s after-the-fact. It’s not the 
way to resolve budgetary problems’’ 


‘The public just isn’t 
aware of the funding 
crisis in 
medicare....A 
family member has to 

get sick before 
anyone wants to 
complain about level 
of service’ 





But those problems, Keats believes, 
may linger for up to five years. ‘‘What 
may be required?’ he ventures, ‘‘is a 
system of user-fees such as Alberta and 
New Brunswick have introduced’’ Al- 
berta hospitals may now charge $20 a 
day for in-patients; and in New 
Brunswick, a tight-fisted, post-election 
budget introduced a $10-a-day charge. 
The idea, however, violates Ottawa’s 
belief in free medicare for all, and no 
one’s sure how the Newfoundland public 
would react to it. 

**The public just isn’t aware of the 
funding crisis in medicare?’ says Robin 
Burnell of the Newfoundland Hospital 
Association, ‘‘and that’s one of the big- 
gest problems. A family member has to 
get sick before anyone wants to complain 
about the level of service, or accept 
significant change.”’ 

— Bonnie Woodworth 
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We have the corner on 
regional meetings by the 
Halitax Airport. 


e Complimentary 3-minute transportation 
between airport and hotel. 

e Attractive meeting rooms for 10 to 100 
people. 

e Fine food and gracious service. 

e Pools, saunas, outdoor activities, 
hospitable Piano Bar. 

e Comfortable accommodations. 

e A warm welcome and intense interest 
in making your meeting successful 
and memorable. 


Contact Peter Murphy for arrangements. 


“asnanen 


AIRPORT HOTEL 
HALIFAX  eerois.22815 


Atlantic Canada’s Regional Meeting Centre 


Kemal Fathallah: Attacked in his grocery store 


READMORE 
BOOKSTORE 


a 


paperback books 
hardcover books 
magazines including 
British publications 
children’s books 

gift certificates available 
special order service 


Bayers Road Shopping Centre, 


Halifax, 455-0475 
Bridgewater Mall, 
Bridgewater, 543-4773 
Truro Centre, 

Truro, 895-3225 

The Village Mall, 

St. John’s, 364-2073 


‘‘Readmore and Watch 
Your World Grow” 











As violent crime increases, 
Halifax gets jumpy 


“This city,’ she whispers, ‘‘is just not safe anymore’’ 





onnie Hall, 25, was four months 
pregnant when she tried to stop 
some women from stealing clothes 
at her shop on Dresden Row in Halifax. 
They jumped her. She lost her baby, suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown, and now re- 
fuses to walk on the street or work in her 
own store. 

Kemal Fathallah has returned to his 
grocery store on nearby Birmingham 
Street, but in June, several weeks after 
a brutal assault, his face was still 
swollen, purple, bruised. A Kurdish 
refugee from the Middle East, he’d been 
in Halifax only six months when a man 
battered him unconscious and ransacked 
his store. Fathallah figured the thug took 
$4,000 worth of goods. Pointing to his 
empty shelves, he mumbles, ‘‘I don’t 
understand?’ 

A man with a claw hammer recently 
attacked a woman student in the main 
library at Dalhousie University. An 
assailant with a knife and bottle slashed 
a teenaged clerk 17 times, and then fled 
the store without robbing it. Someone 
fired a gun at a policeman as he was 
walking out of the main Halifax police 
station. 

After hearing about these three ap- 
parently motiveless attacks, a shop- 


keeper said, ‘There is no safe part of this 
city anymore.’’ Haligonians used to think 
of their city as a quiet, tight-knit com- 
munity in which it was safe to walk out- 
doors at night. Now, however, many fear 
a wave of violent and inexplicable crime 
is sweeping the peninsula. 

Though police statistics do not show 
a major increase in the over-all crime rate 
in Halifax, they’ve recently revealed that 
the number of violent crimes is rising, 
especially assaults and violent robberies. 
Halifax police now deal with almost four 
assaults every day, and Sgt. Ken 
MacKenzie says, ‘‘The city could be suf- 
fering some growing pains.’ What’s also 
growing is awareness of crime. While the 
Halifax Herald newspapers used to ig- 
nore or bury the more grisly crime 
stories, the feisty, tabloid-style Daily 
News has been feeding the city a regular 
diet of muggings and terror on the 
streets. 

Walter Flynn, partner in Jim 
Maloney Investigation and Security Ltd., 
has ‘‘a gut feeling’’ that crime’s increas- 
ing. ‘‘People are being molested in their 
homes,’ he says, ‘‘molested in the 
streets, molested in parking lots’’ Flynn, 
whose own home has been broken into 
twice in one year, says the security 
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business is booming. His company now 
offers self-defence courses for women. 
‘‘Every time there’s a course, we get a 
barrage of phone calls,’ he says. ‘‘At 
first we always got the nurses on the 
graveyard shift, but now housewives are 
coming as well. They’re all scared to 
death?’ 

A rash of rapes in Halifax’s tree-lined 
South End has made many women wary 
of the streets at night. ‘‘You’d be a fool 
to walk home alone after dark?’ a South 
End woman says. ‘‘I don’t live far, but 
I always take a cab’’ A Rape Crisis Cen- 
tre was to open in Halifax in June. 

‘*There’s no kids or women out after 
dark anymore,’ a storekeeper says. He 
prefers not to reveal his name. He’s been 
the victim of several armed attacks. A 
robber once gashed him severely with a 
bottle of barbecue sauce from his own 
shelves. These days, he keeps a stick 
close at hand but, like many Halifax 
storeowners, he’d prefer to have a gun. 

‘*The police tell me to hand over the 
money and not resist;’ he complains. It’s 
a measure of the paranoia that the vio- 
lence has bred that this storekeeper har- 
bors suspicions that certain police ‘‘tell 
their friends where they can go to rip off 
an easy 100 bucks. I need a gun to pro- 
tect myself?’ 

Violent robberies and the talk of mer- 
chants’ arming themselves inspired the 
police to conduct a kind of holdup 
seminar. The proprietors of 60 service 
stations and convenience stores attended. 
‘‘Our message is not to use guns,’ In- 
spector Leo Storm said. ‘“They can too 
easily be turned on someone.’ 

Derek O’Neil, president of Green 
Gables which has 60 food stores in the 
Maritimes, says the chain’s ‘‘major pro- 
blem is the city of Halifax?’ But even 
there, he says the number of armed rob- 
beries is trifling by comparison with ma- 
jor North American cities. Moreover, 
Green Gables’ adoption of a ‘‘remove- 
the-reward strategy’’ has cut armed rob- 
beries in half. Green Gables stores are 
well lit. They arrange merchandise so 
passersby can see what is going on inside, 
and they post the fact that there’s never 
more than $50 in the cash register. 
| Still, O’Neil agrees there’s little 

anyone can do about the type of person 
who knifes a teenaged clerk for no ap- 
parent reason: ‘‘There’s always some 
crazies out there?’ Criminologists suggest 
‘‘motiveless’’ crime may arise from the 
despair unemployment causes in society. 
In any event, Robert Kaill of the Atlan- 
tic Institute of Criminology says it’s too 
soon to call the recent spate of violence 
a trend: ‘‘It’s not yet time to push the 
panic button?’ Fellow criminologist Ed 
Renner agrees. ‘‘Halifax?’ he says, ‘‘is 
still a remarkably safe place to live,’ 

But Connie Hall, who’s trying to get 
her life back to normal, isn’t so san- 
quine. ‘‘I used to be so naive,’ she 
whispers. ‘‘Now, I know this city is just 
not safe anymore.’ 

— Susan Murray 
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Crafts from Canada’s Four Atlantic Provinces 
Artisanat des quatre provinces atlantiques du Canada 


July 1-30: 
New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, New Brunswick 


September 12-October 8: 
Gallerie Restigouche, Campbellton, New Brunswick 


Organized by the Atlantic Caucus of the Canadian Craft Council 
with assistance from the Confederation Centre Art Gallery and the 
National Museum of Canada, Museum Assistance Programmes, and 


Mobil Oil Canada,Ltd. 








businessman? 

In Prince Edward Island, that ap- 
parently innocuous question is more con- 
troversial than it sounds. It’s at the heart 
of a sometimes-bizarre squabble that has 
involved the island’s 1,300 full-time 
fishermen, the Roman Catholic Church 
and the province’s Conservative govern- 
ment. And, as far as some participants 
are concerned, the fight’s not over yet. 

The main issue is whether Island 
fishermen should be able to bargain col- 
lectively and go on strike. P.E.I. labor 
laws now define the fisherman as a 
businessman, and not subject to ordinary 
employer-employee bargaining methods. 
Island fishermen now use a form of col- 
lective bargaining (with no formal power 
to back them up) to negotiate fish prices 
under the Natural Products Marketing 
Act, and this arrangement satisfies most 
members of the P.E.I. Fishermen’s 
Association (PEIFA), one of the two big 
fishermen’s groups. 

‘“We see fishermen as professional 
businessmen,’ says PEIFA president 
Wayne Harris of Murray Harbour. 
‘*They’re selling a product, not labor. 
And when there’s been a problem with 
a packer, as there has been in the past, 
we’ve tied up our boats and refused to 
sell. But it was under a gentlemen’s 
agreement that we tied up. There was no 
legislation to force anybody to fish or 
not to fish.’ 

In the other corner is the other large 
fishermen’s group, the Maritime 
Fishermen’s Union (MFU), which claims 
a membership of about 500 on the Island 
(the PEIFA won’t release membership 
figures). MFU president Jamie Ellsworth 
of Miminegash says the fisherman is a 


I the fisherman a worker or a 


worker. ‘‘He really doesn’t have the 


freedom a businessman has,’ he says. 
*‘He puts out from shore, does a day’s 
work and then sells his fish, but he still 
doesn’t know what price he’s going to be 
paid. What other businessman operates 
that way?’’ 

To clear the air, Fisheries Minister Pat 
Binns announced the government would 
hold a plebiscite in May on the issue of 
collective bargaining legislation. The 
plebiscite pleased no one, and, for a 
while, at least, succeeded only in mud- 
dying the dispute further. 

For a start, the MFU, which wants 
bargaining rights, didn’t want the 
plebiscite. ‘‘We shouldn’t have to vote 
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strike powers. Sort of 


The P.E.I. government held a plebiscite to find out whether most 
fishermen want union-type legislation. But the answer’; still unclear 
































on something that’s our right to begin 
with,’ says MFU vice-president Fred 
Pigott of Savage Harbour. (Canada’s 
new Charter of Rights and the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights, 
he notes, guarantee collective bargaining 
for workers.) The MFU boycotted the 
plebiscite, urging fishermen to send their 
ballots to MFU headquarters to be 
burned. 

The PEIFA, which doesn’t want col- 
lective bargaining legislation, asked for 
the plebiscite—but didn’t like the ques- 
tions that appeared on the ballot. One 
asked if fishermen wanted union-type 
collective bargaining; the other, if they 
wanted the right to strike. The PEIFA 
argued that the questions limited 
fishermen’s choices too much: Even if 
they voted no to both questions, the 
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Harris: Fishermen are businessmen 
government still wouldn’t know what 
they wanted. 

The Catholic Church got into the act 
when Charlottetown Bishop James Mac- 
Donald spoke out in favor of fishermen’s 
rights to free collective bargaining, 
claiming these rights are ‘‘God-given?’ 
His stand was in line with other Cana- 
dian bishops, who said in 1979 that 
primary producers such as farmers and 
fishermen should have the right to 
organize, but his comments enraged 
some Island fishermen. 

So did the involvement of the 
church’s Social Action Commission, 
which began to work closely with 
fishermen who shared the MFU position. 

Harris contends that the Social Ac- 
tion Commission’s business was sup- 


posed to be attacking poverty. ‘All you” 





have to do is drive through the fishing 
communities of P.E.I. to understand that 
when the Social Action Commission sup- 
ports one fishermen’s group over 
another, they’re not attacking grassroots 
poverty. Poverty-stricken people don’t 
buy little three-wheel Hondas for their 
kids at Christmas.’ As for ‘‘God-given’’ 
rights, Harris says, he thinks of himself 
‘“‘having the God-given right to ply my 
trade if I’m not interfering with anybody 
else; * 

The PEIFA fears that strike legisla- 
tion would result in strike action— 
perhaps even an Island-wide strike. They 
point to Newfoundland’s fisheries union 
experience (that province has had three 
major strikes in the past few years) as the 
worst possible scenario for the Island’s 
fishing industry. The MFU doesn’t 
believe that would happen. Fishermen 
should vote port by port on collective 
bargaining, with options for a strike or 
binding arbitration, the MFU says. 

Caught in the middle are Island 
fishermen who belong to independent co- 
Operatives and control their own fish 
prices. Urbain LeBlanc of Moncton, cor- 
porate secretary of the United Maritime 
Fishermen, the umbrella organization 
that represents co-ops, says co-op 
members (about 40% of Island 
fishermen) found themselves in a 
peculiar position in voting on collective 
bargaining. ‘‘Members of the co- 
Operative are owners of the co- 
operative,’ he says. ‘‘How can they 
bargain collectively with themselves as 
producers and buyers at the same time?”’ 

When the ballots finally were 
counted, both sides claimed victory, even 
though 65% of fishermen who voted said 
no to collective bargaining and 85% op- 
posed the right to strike. But 470 
fishermen did not return their ballots. 
MFU organizer Mike LeClair believes 
many of these were MFU members 
boycotting the plebiscite, and, ‘‘That 
could mean that the majority of Island 
fishermen actually favor collective 
bargaining.’ 

But success smelled sweet for the 
MFU: Its battle for bargaining rights 
lingers on. Now it wants the feds to 
pressure the provincial government into 
accepting the Kirby Task Force recom- 
mendations calling for collective 
bargaining for fishermen. But neither the 
Island nor the inshore fishery was 
represented on the task force, and it’s 
unlikely the MFU strategy will succeed. 

As far as Fisheries Minister Binns is 
concerned, it’s a dead issue. ‘‘It’s 
fishermen who should decide such ques- 
tions [bargaining rights] for themselves,’ 
he says, and he believes they’ve made 
their decision. 

No way, says Fred Pigott. ‘‘It’s not 
over yet. You don’t vote on a human 
right?’ 












































— Finley Martin 
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Lt.-Col. Rhodenizer: Backlash is ‘just beginning to surface’ 


The anglo backlash 


It’s getting tougher to get a job in New Brunswick 
if you’re not bilingual. For some anglophones, 


that’s causing resentment and fear 
he difference strikes travellers the | 


moment they cross the New Bruns- 

wick border: Roadside signs tell 
drivers, ‘‘circulation lente a droite,’ as 
well as to ‘‘keep right’’ Highway 1 goes 
both ‘‘west’’ and ‘‘ouest.’ For most 
anglophone visitors, that’s about as far 
as bilingualism ever goes. Not for peo- 
ple who live in New Brunswick. More 
and more often, many believe, the abil- 
ity to speak both of the province’s of- 
ficial languages is the only test that seems 
to matter when you go looking for a 
job—or try to keep the one you have. 

Judy Martinson staffs an Avis car 
rental booth at the Fredericton airport. 
She’s been told to learn French or lose 
her job. ‘‘I don’t think it’s fair,’ says her 
boss, Harold Tobias, ‘‘to replace a girl 
who’s been with us for 15 years, to say 
to them ‘because you don’t speak French 
you have to go’ ’’ But Tobias has re- 
ceived an ultimatum from Transport 
Canada: Car-rental outlets at Saint John 
and Fredericton airports must be able to 
provide service in both French and 
English starting in September. 

A federal civil servant in Moncton 
says, ‘‘Sometimes I feel like the token 
English person in middle-management. 
We know French-speaking people are 
given jobs not on merit. But how can you 
say it, without being called a bigot?”’ 
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‘*T’ve been looking for a job now for 
two years,’ says an unemployed teacher 
with 11 years’ experience. ‘‘Had I been 
bilingual I could have stood a chance; if 
you have a French background you are 
much better off?’ 


Similar stories abound in New 
Brunswick, though most who tell them 
don’t want their names used for fear of 
losing their jobs. A mid-level bureaucrat 
in Fredericton, normally one of the most 
mild-mannered of men, bends a 
reporter’s ear for two hours over dinner, 
about the ‘‘purging’’ of unilingual 
anglophones from the provincial civil 
service. The Grand Orange Lodge, less 
restrained, fulminates against the ‘‘ini- 
quitous’’ progress of ‘‘ruthless and ar- 
bitrary’’ bilingualism. 


New Brunswick politicians like to 
hold the province up to the rest of the 
country as a model of amicable bil- 
ingualism. The policy of equal status for 
English and French is entrenched in the 
province’s Official Languages Act, and 
the later ‘‘Bill 88)’ granting ‘‘cultural 
equality’’ to the two language groups. 
Commitment to the policy helped secure 
Premier Richard Hatfield’s resounding 
election win last October, by delivering 
more than half a dozen francophone 
seats to his Conservative majority. 


| Fire 
Vandalism 
an 


Canadians $1.4 billion in 1982, 
and it’s costing more every year. 








Could you use hints on how to . 
protect your home and property 
against fire, vandalism and 
burglary? Want to have car and 
home insurance Clearly 
explained? We send out 
brochures, loan films, and by 
calling our local or toll-free 
number, very often we can give 
you an instant answer to a 
particular problem or question. 


Brochures currently available: 


Wood & Coal Stoves — a 
guide to installation and use 
Sixty ways to prevent fire in 
your home 

Discourage burglary and 
vandalism in your home | 
Home Insurance explained 
Car Insurance explained 
How much would it cost to 
rebuild your home today? 
Insuring your Valuables 
The cost of car repairs 
Canada’s Epidemic: Death on 
the Highways 


i eg re Oo ae il pce 


Information 
Service 


ww 
>, ec 
TA 
Insurance Bureau of Canada 
Bureau d’assurance du Canada 





Phone Betty Walker or Gerard 
Walsh at 429-2730 or toll free 
1-800-565-7189. Or write to IBC 
Information Services, Suite 1206, 
1505 Barrington Street, Halifax, 
N.S. B3J 3K5. 
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design products 


— Residential Draperies 
— Slipcovers 

— Louver Drapes 

— Venetian Blinds 

— Roman Shades 


The federal government also is en- 
thusiastic about applying its bilingualism 
policies in a province where nearly 34% 
of the population is French-speaking. 

But with unemployment topping 
15%, and no offshore oil and gas to light 
a fire under the economy, the tolerance 
of New Brunswick’s anglophone major- 
ity is showing signs of strain as bilingual 
ability increasingly becomes a 
criterion—sometimes the deciding 
one—of hiring, especially for coveted 
civil service jobs. 

When ‘Transport Canada cracked 
down on inadequate bilingual service in 
New Brunswick airports (after they 
failed a ‘“‘linguistic audit’’), threatening 
several unilingual commissionaires with 
relocation, 3,000 people in Fredericton 
signed a petition demanding the policy 
be revoked. 

‘“You’re going to find a lot of 
backlash,’ warns Lt.-Col. Stan Rhod- 
enizer, commander of the Canadian 





training offered to provincial employees. 

But anglophone New Brunswickers 
are likely to experience more language 
pressure at work in the future. 

Francophones are still substantially 
underrepresented in both provincial and 
federal offices. With more than 33% of 
the population, French-speaking New 
Brunswickers hold fewer than 29% of 
provincial government jobs and fewer 
than 22% of federal ones. 

And bilingualism has not relieved 
Acadian fears of assimilation into the 
English majority. ‘‘The degree of 
assimilation is absolutely incredible,’ 
says Paul Landry, director of the Societé 
Culturelle Dieppe-Moncton. ‘‘It’s great to 
see the anglophones becoming bilingual. 
But we’re seeing our kids coming out of 
high school, they can’t speak their own 
language, and they’re not adequate in 
English-’ 

In a report released in 1982, a task 
force on official languages in New 


‘New Brunswick 
politicians like to 
hold the province 
up to the rest of 


There are many imitations on the 
market, but this is the original: 
imported from Athens, Greece. 
Made from a rugged wool blend, 
and fully lined. Choose: Navy, or 
Black. Sizes: 6%- 7%. Truly a great 


looking cap, a $17.95 


sailors delight! 


TO: HENDERSON & CUDMORE LTD. 
P.O. Box 281 
Charlottetown, P.E.l. C1A 7K6 
PLEASE RUSH! 


Greek Fisherman’s Hat Color Size 
Quantity $17.95 each = 
Handling $1.50 Total= 


Master Charge] VisaL] Check or Money Order CL] 
Card No Expires 

Signature 

oD | ae ee be ects tees tae grees TEL ye ae be 


100% MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 4 
Trade Inquiries Welcome 





the country as a 
model of amicable 
bilingualism ’’ 


Corps of Commissionaires’ New Bruns- 
wick and P.E.I. Division. ‘‘It’s just 
beginning to surface?’ 

‘*There is a resurgence of a backlash 
in New Brunswick,’ admits Robert 
Pichette, the Moncton-based Atlantic 
representative of the federal Commis- 
sioner of Official Languages. 

‘*It’s becoming evident around Saint 
John, around Fredericton. I’ve been 
receiving threats...nasty phone 
calls...all very vague’’ 

The real extent of strong anti- 
bilingualism sentiment is probably not 
great. Opposition seems to spring more 
from fear of job discrimination than 
from anti-French sentiment. Indeed, 
many anglophones have adopted an ‘‘if 
you can’t beat them, join them”’ at- 
titude. Demand for French-immersion 
education for English-speaking children 
outpaces available class space in virtually 
every part of the province. There is a 
waiting list for the French-language 





Brunswick observed ‘‘a certain allergy 
with respect to French’’ among the prov- 
ince’s English speakers. A year later, Ber- 
nard Poirier, one of the report’s authors, 
feels, ‘‘Attitudes are changing, they are 
more open-minded?’ He blames oc- 
casional flareups of resentment, such as 
that focused on the crackdown at air- 
ports, on ‘‘bad handling’’ of bi- 
lingualism efforts. 

But even Poirier doesn’t claim that 
New Brunswick’s anglos are embracing 
bilingualism with much enthusiasm. 
‘‘The government has decided New 
Brunswick will be an official bilingual 
province. Most people have decided they 
might as well live with it and make the 
best of it?’ 

Such sullen fatalism is a far cry from 
the enlightened notion that ‘‘a second 
language gives a man a second soul.’ But 
then, that thought was voiced by 
Charlemagne. A Frenchman. 

— Chris Wood 
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All you have to do is submit your 
best shots (maximum 3 per person) 
of people, places, or events in 
Atlantic Canada. 

There’s no entry fee. Nothing to 
buy. You don’t even need to sub- 
scribe to Atlantic Insight. (However, 
you should check the very special 
premium we’re offering to 
subscribers.) 

The rules for this year’s contest 
have been simplified, and there are 
no categories. The best shots win. 


Rules: Contest open to all 
residents and visitors in Atlantic 
Canada, excepting professional 
photographers, and employees of 
Northeast Publishing Ltd., and 
Carsand-Mosher Photographic Ltd., 
and their immediate families. 

Limit of three entries per person. 
Each entry must carry your name, 








WINA 


NIKON CAMERA 
Careand-Mosher 


Photographic Ltd. 
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address, phone number, and picture 
location. 

You can enter color transparen- 
cies; or color or black and white 
prints to a maximum size of 8 x 10. 

If you want your entries returned, 
please supply a stamped addressed 
envelope for each entry. 


Contest closes September 15, 1983. 


Winners will be notified, and 
winning entries published in Atlantic 
Insight. 

The judges decision is final. No 
correspondence will be entered into 
except with winning entrants. 


Judges: Wade Yorke, Craftsman of 
Photographic Arts, Carsand- 
Mosher. Bill Richardson, art 
director, and David Nichols, 
photography director, Atlantic 
Insight. 


Sy 


1st Prize: Nikon FE2. The world’s 
fastest automatic-exposure, 35 mm 
single-lens reflex camera. Top 
shutter speed 1/4000 sec., peak sync 
speed 1/250 sec. With 50mm f/1.8 E 
lens. 

2nd Prize: Nikon FG Compact 
SLR with programmed automation, 
aperture priority automation, full 
metered manual exposure control, 
through-the-lens (TTL) flash 
metering. With 50mm f/1.8 E lens. 

3rd Prizes: Nikon L35 (AF) Nine 
fully automatic features, including: 
autofocus, programmed auto 
exposure, auto-pop-up auto exposure 
flash, auto shutter lock, auto film 
loading, advance, rewind, and stop. 
With 35mm f/1.28 lens. Three 3rd 
prizes to be won! 
Mail entries to: Photo Contest, 
Atlantic Insight, 1656 Barrington 
Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 2A2 
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Workin’ songs, hurtin’ songs, train songs and pain songs, 
in Atlantic Canada, they’re not just entertainment. They’re a religion 


By Marian Bruce 
he band is all-electronic, and 
loud enough to rattle your 
breastbone, but these can’t be rock 

and rollers because the guitar-pickers are 
wearing cowboy hats. And because you 
can hear the note-bending whine of a 
steel guitar, a sound as eerie and 
lonesome as a bird call at night. And 
because couples in this firehall in 
Meagher’s Grant, N.S., are dancing 
to what the steel guitar player calls 
three-chord-down-home-laidback- 
beer-drinkin’-lovesick songs, 

which is about as good _ 

a definition of fe 
country music as 
you’ll find. The 
steel player, 
whose name is 
Ormille Hayne, 
is wearing a 
denim vest and 
jeans, a gold cross 
on a chain around 
his neck and a world- 
weary look, like that 
of a man who’s spent 
too many nights in 
too many smoke-filled 
halls, playing songs about cold, 
cold hearts and honky-tonk 
women. 

The truth is, Hayne doesn’t 
play as often as he’d like to. Like the 
rest of the men in this five-piece band, 
Ocean Country, and like hundreds 
of other country musicians through- 
out the region, Hayne has a day job. 

His happens to be a particularly 
demanding one: He’s a Halifax 
hematologist — a physician 
specializing in blood diseases — 
who’s also chief of hematology at 
Dalhousie University. That means 

he spends up to 15 hours a day teaching, 
seeing hospital patients and conducting 
a busy practice from a plant-filled, high- 
rise office with a wall-to-wall view of the 
city and the harbor. On Friday and 
Saturday nights, when Ocean Country 
can get a booking and he’s not on call, 
he packs up his steel guitar, heads for a 
Legion or firehall somewhere in rural 
Nova Scotia and plays from 9 p.m. to 
1 a.m. He doesn’t make much money at 
it, considering the costs of gear and 
travel, but he takes his guitar-picking as 
seriously as his doctoring. As seriously 
as he takes the music Ocean Country 
plays. 

Hayne, who’s 42, comes from Coun- 
try Harbour in eastern Nova Scotia, and 
he grew up on radio stations CJFX in 
Antigonish and CFCY in Charlottetown, 
on Hank Snow and Lefty Frizzell and 
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Kitty Wells and Cape Breton fiddle 
tunes. ‘‘I never lost my love of country 


music or changed my ways because I was 


afraid I might be looked on differently?’ 
he says. ‘‘But I have a chip on my 
shoulder, which I’m quite prepared to ad- 
mit. I’m very biased about the music. I 
can shoot it down, but don’t you shoot 
it down. I can joke about it, but you 
can’t.’ 

For a lot of people in this region, 
country music is not so much a 
diversion as it is a religion. 


wy 
DON’TCHA DARE 
SHOOT IT DOWN 


When you’ve eaten supper every night 
for years with The Outports on CFCY 
and gone to bed every Saturday night 
with the fiddles and banjos and nasal 
twangs from WWVA, Wheeling, West 
Va., ringing in your ears — as people in 
all four provinces did in the Forties, Fif- 
ties and early Sixties — the music tends 
to haunt you forever. You like to listen 
to it even when it’s awful— when the 
singers are flat, or the songs corny (‘‘I’ve 
got tears in my ears from lyin’ on my 
back in my bed while I cry over you’’) 
or whiny (‘You’ve already put big ol’ 
tears in my eyes; why must you throw 
dirt in my face’’) filled with shameless 
puns (“‘So I’ll just wait for her, lookin’ 
out the window through the pain’’). 
Like most religions, country music 
has its sects, ranging from the fun- 
damentalists (the we-don’t-’low-no- 














electric-guitars-’round-here crowd) to the 
modernists (the closet rock and rollers). 
At the moment, the modernists are win- 
ning the battle for the region’s ears, 
thanks, once again, to radio. 

As Gary Crowell, manager of Monc- 
ton’s CFQM, observes, country is 
becoming the pop music of the Eighties. 
Not raw, hard-edged, old-time country, 
but the slick, up-tempo stuff of the top 
40. CFQM, a ‘‘dismal failure’ as a 
middle-of-the-road pop station, Crowell 


says, switched four years ago to country. 


“*It turned out to be a winner be- 
yond our wildest 
dreams,’ he 
says. Now it has 
an audience of 
about 130,000, the 
largest country audi- 
ence in eastern 
Canada, even though it 
lost thousands of lis- 
teners when it started 
Charlottetown’s 

new country station, 
Q-93, last year. CHFX 
in Halifax increased 
its audience to 100,000 
from 1,000 in the past 
13 years, and it claims 
the largest daytime audience 
in the city. The Atlantic re- 
gion now has six stations clas- 
sified as country, many of them 
born in the past couple of years (one, 
CKHJ, was to open this month). 


Hanson Josey, RCA’s sales 
and promotion head for the re- 
gion, says country music recording 
sales are up across Canada, and 
Atlantic Canada is the best market 
of all. Throughout the region, 
dozens of country dance bands— 
probably five times as many as a decade 
ago—perform in city clubs and rural 
halls. Fredericton, N.B., recently re- 
vived the Saturday night country jam- 
boree—an institution during the Fifties, 
when the Capital Co-op Jamboree used 
to be broadcast over station CFNB— 
with not one, but two live shows every 
week. People are ‘‘hungry for country,’ 
says Fredericton businessman Mike 
Furlong, one of seven performers 
who broke away from the Capital City 
Jamboree to form the competing All 
Star Country show. Charlie Williams of 
Saint John, N.B., secretary-treasurer 
of the New Brunswick Musicians’ 
Association, observes: ‘‘Country is the 
trend?’ 

Not that it’s entirely captured the 
quiche-and-Perrier set. The old hicksville 
image, Ormille Hayne observes, still 
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persists—‘‘the guy who gets off the farm 
and picks up his guitar and sings to his 
cows.’ The movie Urban Cowboy made 
cowboy hats and Texas-style country 
quite trendy for a while. And the back- 
to-the-homemade-quilts movement—a 
reaction against a computerized age— 
continues to attract people to songs that 
are mini-soap operas about love, mar- 
riage, adultery, divorce, booze, jail, 
Mother and pickup trucks. 

Hayne says his attraction to country 
stems from the lyrics and what they say 
about life—their ability to express ‘‘ex- 
actly what I was thinking’’ Singer Deb- 
bie Baker, 30, of Herring Cove, 
N.S., says, ‘“‘A lot of country 
songs are written about everyday 
things and ordinary people, and I 
consider myself very ordinary. 
They express my own feelings, sit- 
uations I’m familiar with.” 


The songs tend to be emo- 
tional, although today’s stars 
rarely get as choked up as, say, 
Roy Acuff, the grandaddy of 
the Grand Ole Opry, who used 
to sing a song about a dying 
child (‘‘Don’t Make Me Go to 
Bed and I’ll Be Good’’) with 
tears streaming down his face. 
But the best songs are still the 
hurtin’ ones, sung with feeling. 

The late Hank Williams, the 
greatest country star of all, once ex- 
plained that country fans are devoted to 
the music beeause they recognize that the 
singers are sincere, that they’ve known 
hard work and hard times. As he so ele- 
gantly phrased it, ‘‘“You got to have smelt 
a lot of muleshit before you can sing like 
a hillbilly?’ 

The roots of country music go back 
to ballads that British immigrants 
brought to this continent in the 18th and 
19th centuries. Through the years, the 
sound was tempered by a wide variety of 
influences—black blues, cowboy songs, 
Cajun, Mexican and Hawaiian music, 
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rock and roll, and jazz. In Canada, the 
Maritimes and rural Newfoundland were 
the wellspring of what used to be called 
country and western, just as the southern 
states were in the U.S. Fred Isenor of 
Lantz, N.S., a stringband musician 
who’s the region’s unofficial old-time 
music historian, notes that in the Thir- 
ties, three of the five Canadian C and W 
artists recording with RCA were Nova 
Scotians — Wilf Carter, Hank Snow and 


Tex Cochrane. Neil Rosenberg, a New-- 


foundland bluegrass musician who’s in 
Memorial University’s folklore depart- 
ment, suggests that country caught on in 























Steel guitar-picker Hayne leads a double line 


this region because the songs told stories, 
and because the shows groups such as 
Don Messer and the Islanders put on 
duplicated onstage what people used to 
do in kitchen parties—dancing, singing 
and fiddling. Besides WWVA, the West 
Virginia station that beamed its power- 
ful signal north and east, what helped in- 
fluence Newfoundland musical tastes 
were the U.S. servicemen stationed in the 
province during the Second World War: 
Many country bands of the day com- 
bined Newfoundlanders and American 
soldiers. Throughout the region, radio 
stations regularly broadcast live shows 


by the local singing cowboys, who all 
seemed to be Hank, Tex, Slim or Smilin’ 
Country jamborees were all the rage, and 
you couldn’t hold a dance without a 
fiddler. 

The recording companies started tart- 
ing up the music in the Fifties, throwing 
in gushy violins, 0o00000h-aaaaaaaah 
background choruses, pianos, drums, 
electronic everything. ‘‘What they 
wanted,’ Isenor says, ‘‘was a mass 
market, to appeal to different people. 
But then people like me, who liked it 
when it was really country, are not in- 
terested anymore.’ 

In their breathless race to 
grab a broader audience, radio 
stations have embraced the kind 
of music Nova Scotia musician 
Gordon Stobbe describes as 


“Nashville apt through the 
Muzak machine’’ — a deodor- 
ized, homogenized blend of 
country, rock, pop and folk. On 
Moncton’s CFQM, even such 
giants as Merle Haggard and 
George Jones—the Pavarottis of 
old-style country—get played 
only ‘‘every now and then,’ lest 
they offend somebody. ‘‘We’re 
trying to reach a whole lot of 
everybody,’ Crowell says. 

‘*It’s a tough problem,’ says CHFX 
deejay Frank Lowe. ‘‘We have to walk a 
very fine line, because we have to keep 
the people who’ve listened to us for years 
and years, but we have to compete with 
other stations. The question is, are we 
playing what people want to hear or 
what the program director wants to 
play?’’ 

Mostly, they’re playing what the U.S. 
trade magazine Billboard says the hits 
are. And it decides that by polling key 
radio stations and computing record 
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On the set of Up Home Tonight: The ratings are up 


sales. So radio station program directors, 
who decide. what gets aired, wield con- 
siderable power in the industry—which 
songs become hits, who gets to be a 
star—and over musical tastes: You never 
get to like music you never hear. 
**They’re so far in the dark ages,’ Stobbe 
says. ‘‘According to them, somebody 
hired them to play some records on the 





and the toe-tapping crowd at the 

Beach Cottage lounge has spilled over 
into the adjoining restaurant. The beery 
intruders have no intention of eating, but 
the proprietor doesn’t seem to mind, and 
neither do the diners. Everybody wants to 
hear the music. Singer-guitarist Jim Payne 
is playing tonight with partner Kelly Rus- 
sell, one of the hottest fiddlers on the 
island. His repertoire of tunes, including 
‘Centennial Highway Reel,’ ‘‘Jim 
Hawbolt’s Tune’’ and ‘‘Skipper Lost his 
Guernsey,’ evokes Newfoundland’s 
unique cultural past. He painstakingly 
collected the s: ngs ‘‘out around the bay’ 

At 26, Russell is accomplished be- 
yond his years. Besides the fiddle he also 
plays dulcimer, bouzouki and concer- 
tina. When he isn’t performing, he 
teaches violin in his home, compiles and 
transcribes tunes and produces albums 
of Newfoundland music. For him, 
recording the jigs and reels of his 
forefathers is just as important as play- 
ing them. 

‘‘My intention is to preserve this 
music once and for all?’ says Russell, 
who feels bitter that many Newfound- 
land musicians were forced to hang up 
their fiddles in the Sixties because peo- 
ple considered their music passé. 

Russell’s efforts. to revive fiddle 


Ie: Saturday night in Holyrood, Nfld., 
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radio, and, well, I don’t know what to 
play so I’ll get a magazine that’ll tell me, 
and if anybody questions it—well, geeze, 
this is what everybody in New York is 
listening to, what’s the matter, are you 
a hick?”’ 

Stobbe’s the leader of the Ladies 
Choice Bluegrass Band and host of 
ATV’s popular Up Home Tonight, an 


music in Newfoundland sent him on a 
year-long trek to the outports in 1978 in 
search of material. He found the tunes 
locked in the collective storehouse of 
memory among the island’s 40 or so old- 
time fiddlers. Some were too rusty to 
play the tunes anymore and had to sing 
the melodies as he recorded them on 
tape. 

“It was embarrassing at times,’ 
Russell says. ‘‘A lot of these guys could 
have played circles around me a few 
years ago.’ There are others, he adds, 
who still can, such as 83-year-old Rufus 
Guinchard of Hawkes Bay or Emile 
Benoit of Port au Port, Russell’s 
mentors. 

His labors paid off. He has probably 
the largest collection of Newfoundland 
fiddle tunes ever assembled, even though 
many have yet to be transcribed from the 
tapes stacked in boxes in the corner of 
his den. Conventional musicologists 
would shudder at the sight of all that 
heritage piled in boxes, but the collection 
is in safe hands. 

To Russell, the son of author- 
raconteur Ted Russell, preserving the 
Newfoundland way of life is a precious 
trust. His father created Uncle Mose, the 
much-loved storyteller from the mythical 
outport community of Pigeon Inlet. His 
unadorned stories of life in the rural 


THE OLD FIDDLE TUNES 










old-time music show. ‘‘Our show could 
not by any stretch of the imagination be 
called sophisticated or slick,’ he says, 
*‘vet in our region we have considerable 
viewership. I think the kind of thing 
we’re doing proves a lot of people 
wrong.’ 

Fleeing the barrenness of radioland, 
many country fans have sought solace in 
the bluegrass movement, a kind of 
underground church that stays alive 
mainly through open-air festivals and 
once-weekly radio shows on a few sta- 
tions. The programs include Stobbe’s 
hour-long Bluegrass Express on CHFX 
Saturday evenings; he plays his own 
records and works for practically 
nothing. Program director Johnny Gold 
says he prefers to leave such music to the 
experts rather than include it in the 
regular programming. ‘‘A lot of people 
think I don’t like bluegrass?’ he says. 
‘‘but I do. The trouble is, I don’t know 
anything about it. I like fiddle music, but 
I don’t know a good fiddle tune from a 
bad one.’ 

Bluegrass bands also have to scram- 
ble for live playing engagements. The 
groups that thrive are the wired-up bands 
people can dance to, such as Frank 
Lowe’s Couples (this spring, it was 
booked up every weekend for the rest of 
1983) and Johnny Gold and the 
Golddiggers. 

































communities provided an insight into 
Newfoundland’s people and customs 
that many still cherish. 

In homage to his father, Kelly 
founded Pigeon Inlet Productions in 
1979, a recording company that has pro- 
duced 12 albums of Newfoundland 
music and folklore. 

Russell, who had classical piano 
training as a boy, picked up the fiddle 
at age 18. He learned his first tunes from 
Irish records and later fell under the in- 
fluence of Guinchard and Benoit, who 
helped sharpen his skills. For a short 
while he played with Figgy Duff 
(1975-1977) and the Wonderful Grand 
Band (1979), two popular groups special- 
izing in traditional island music. But in 
1980, he decided to branch out on his 
own when the Grand Band’s music 
started tilting toward rock. 

Since then, he and Guinchard have 
represented Canada at an international 
festival in France. And this spring, the 
two fiddlers and Payne toured England 
and Ireland for six weeks as part of New- 
foundland’s Sir Humphrey. Gilbert 
Celebrations. Russell’s latest coup was a 
recital in June for the Prince and 
Princess of Wales with Guinchard and 
ll-year old Colin Carrigan, one of 
Russell’s pupils. 

— Bonnie Woodworth 
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Gold has created a veritable cottage 
industry from the country music biz. 
Now 39, he performed for the first time 
as a junior high school student, when he 
sang ‘‘Red River Valley’’ before an au- 
dience in his home town, St. John’s, 
Nfld. In the early Sixties, when he began 
working as an electrician in Halifax, he 
also started singing in coffee houses, and 
he continued his part-time music career 
after he joined the radio station. Since 
then, he’s performed on radio and TV 
and in most of the clubs in town. With 
his band, he still plays nine or 10 nights 
at month and acts as consultant to the 
Dartmouth, N.S., club that bears his 
name. 

For years, he averaged four hours’ 
sleep a night, but the combined incomes 
allowed him to outlive most other coun- 
try acts; these days, he drives a Cadillac, 
owns a house in Beaverbank, a cottage, 
a 77-acre farm in Tatamagouche.‘‘I 
always treated it as a business,’ he says 
of his part-time career. 

Like many other weekend musicians, 
Ormille Hayne, the pickin’ doctor, plays 
more for love than for money. ‘‘You’re 
playing country music by ear, and you 
have to feel the music in order to play 
it?’ he says. ‘‘When you do get it right, 
it’s so good. Sometimes it’s like I’m 
separated from my body. You get a high 

continued on page 20 


How To GET 
To NASHVILLE 


f you’ve always dreamed of making a 
[oierines to Nashville, Tenn., North 

America’s country music mecca, 
youre in luck this year. Besides the usual 
bus tours, there’ll be a special Halifax- 
Nashville charter plane trip for the first 
time this fall. 

At least two tour companies run 
escorted bus trips to Nashville every year. 
Atlantic Tours leaves Halifax, Charlot- 
tetown, Fredericton and Saint John in 
the spring and fall for a 15-day trip that 
includes visits to Washington, D.C., the 
Shenandoah Valley and Great Smoky 
Mountain National Park. In Nashville, 
there’s a city tour, a visit to Opryland, 
U.S.A. — where you can hear all kinds 
of music — and a performance at the 
Grand Ole Opry. Nova Tours operates a 
similar trip twice a year, and next month 
plans a departure from Sydney, N.S. The 
15-day trip includes a two-day visit to 
Nashville. Cost per person (double oc- 
cupancy) from Sydney return is $860, 
meals not included. 

Halifax businessman’ Eldon 
McKeigan has organized a charter flight 
to Nashville, leaving Sept. 25 and return- 
ing Oct. 1. The cost of $934 per person 
(double occupancy) includes the return 
flight and six nights at the Opryland 
Hotel. The flight is limited to 90 people. 
Bookings are through Brooks Travel in 
Halifax. 
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it, ‘‘into country and bluegrass 

since I was a kid?’ When not 
performing his real-life role as vice prin- 
cipal at the Weymouth, N.S., Con- 
solidated High School, Lewis played 
piano in a country band and mandolin 
in a bluegrass group and filled in the 
hours in between collecting and listening 
to obscure country and bluegrass 
recordings. 

But Nova Scotia record stores didn’t 
stock the lesser known country albums 
Lewis wanted for his collection. And 
bluegrass records, if you could find them 
in Nova Scotia, were inevitably 
outrageously priced. 

After reading about the success of 
Uncle Jim O’Neill, an American coun- 
try music entrepreneur who bought 
**deletes’’ (albums the record companies 
have stopped issuing) and sold them by 
mail for $2 to $3 an album, Lewis 
thought, ‘‘Well, gee, maybe this would 
work for us here too.’ 

With the help of his wife, Mary, and 
$600 in cash he earned selling a spare 
piano, Lewis formed Claymar Record 
Sales in 1979, placed small ads in jour- 
nals such as Bluegrass Unlimited and the 
now-defunct Country Music Magazine 
and quickly churned out Claymar’s first 
catalogue, listing about 100 records, on 
a Gestetner machine. That was four 
years ago. 

Today, Claymar boasts customers in 
‘fevery province in Canada, every state 
in the United States, Australia, New 
Zealand, Great Britain, Ireland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Finland, Sweden, all 
over.’ It has annual sales of $50,000 and 
nearly 3,000 titles. The company pro- 
duces printed but still folksy 48-page 
catalogues — ‘‘Stew sings in the style of 
Wilf Carter and does a fine job,’ the 
latest one notes in reference to country 
singer Stew Clayton whom they ‘‘were 
pleased to be able to meet this summer 
at a festival’? — and also issues regular 
updates of new additions to its mailing 
list of 1,000 buyers. 

Popular with both international 
country music collectors and Maritime 
bluegrass lovers — Claymar’s bluegrass 
album prices are usually $3 to $4 less 
than in record stores — ‘‘the company 
is growing all the time?’ Lewis says. He 
admits he wouldn’t mind trading in his 
school job for the chance to run the com- 
pany full-time. ‘‘Right now, it’s a night- 
time operation and it’s taking up every 
spare minute I have?’ 

There aren’t many of those. Since he 
discovered country and bluegrass music 
when he was just 14, music has been his 
passion. Athough he began taking 


‘Pte Lewis has been, as he puts 


THE LITTLE OLD 
COUNTRY MUSIC STORE 


classical piano lessons when he was 
seven, he soon transferred his musical af- 
fections to the sweetly soulful country 
music he heard late at night from power- 
ful American radio stations. 

Though he ultimately opted for the 
security of life as an English teacher in- 
stead of the precarious existence of a 
full-time musician, music has never been 
far away. 

Today, Claymar even sells the odd 
record by a Nova Scotia group named 
Bonded Stock. Lewis has been its piano 
player for the past decade. And Lewis, 
who says Claymar has tried to promote 
Atlantic talent to its worldwide audience, 
even picked up a major new customer 
recently, thanks to another local record 
he produced. 

‘‘My wife and I sponsored this album 
a couple of years ago called Hard Times | 
in the Maritimes,’’ he recalls. His sister, 
Marilyn Lewis, sang lead and Clayton 
played the piano. ‘‘Later, I traded some 
copies of it for some bluegrass music 
from Holland. Then the guy I sold them 





Mary and Clayton Lewis: Almost 3,000 titles 


to sold them at a festival, and this guy 
from Switzerland bought a copy. He’s 
now a regular customer. He buys $300 
to $500 an order”’ 

For Lewis, his fledgling company’s 
success is less important than the fact it’s 
helped him make a lot of new friends. 
‘*There’s sort of an underground, I guess 
you’d call it?’ he says. ‘‘Everyone who’s 
into bluegrass and country knows 
everyone else, so I don’t think there’s 
many places I could go now and not 
know at least somebody. That’s very 
satisfying. Besides?’ he adds with a 
laugh, ‘‘having the company has taught 
me that I’m not nearly so weird in my 
musical tastes as I used to think?’ 

-— Stephen Kimber 
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Gold: Country music is his business 


hen Rev. John MacLennan, a 

Presbyterian minister. in 

Belfast, P.E.I., attended the 
lieutenant-governor’s New Year’s Eve 
party in 1839, he took to the dance floor 
for the Scotch reel. Unused to dancing, 
the clergyman found the event a bit too 
strenuous: He ruptured his Achilles ten- 
don and entered P.E.I. medical history 
with the first recorded injury to a step- 
dancer. 

To this day, step-dancing is not for 
the faint of heart or weak of limb. But 
in Prince Edward Island, it has not only 
survived the past 200 years, it’s also en- 
joying a new burst of popularity. Using 
steps passed down through the genera- 
tions, dancers usually perform alone, to 
a lively reel played on the fiddle. Sylvie 
Toupin of Summerside, who teaches 
step-dancing in the Acadian style, 
describes the dance as a series of intricate 
heel and toe steps, with the upper body 
held almost immobile. ‘‘A good step- 
dancer can hold a glass of water on his 
head and not spill a drop?’ she says. 

Step-dancing came to the Island with 
Scottish and Irish immigrants in the late 
18th century. The Scotch reel, performed 
as early as the 1770s, was a group dance, 
but it had passages in which individual 
dancers showed off their high-stepping 
skills. Today’s step-dance seems to have 
evolved from this, according to Jim 
Hornby, an Island folklorist and editor 
of The Island Magazine. The Acadians 
later absorbed step-dancing from the two 
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GOT MY DANCIN’ Boots ON... 


Celtic cultures. Now the Island has two 
step-dancing styles; Toupin says the Aca- 
dian style is lighter and bouncier, and the 
upper body is allowed more freedom of 
movement. 

Dancers today don’t usually perform 
at parties, as they did in MacLennan’s 
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Dancing champ Judy MacLean 

day, but dance competitions — such as 
those at the annual Summerside Lobster 
Carnival and the Oyster Festival in Tyne 
Valley — receive hundreds of entries. 
And step-dancing classes, which have 
largely replaced the tradition of handing 
down the skill through the family, are 
flourishing across the Island. Shirley 
Burke, a Charlottetown dance teacher, 
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continued from page 19 
out of it...I really get stirred up for a 
gig. I don’t know what else there is that 
excites me as much.’ 

He likes his day job, but he talks 
wistfully about the possibilities of tak- 
ing six months off to play steel guitar 
full-time. And about hoping to see the 
band make a name for itself: Next fall, 
it may cut a record, so it can get airplay, 
more jobs, more money for the jobs and 
“‘you never know. You can never tell 
what might catch on...”’ 

Hayne has been tinkering with coun- 
try music all his life; in college, he was 
the guy that always showed up at par- 
ties with the flat-top guitar. He dropped 
the music for a few years because of his 
workload, but took it up again three or 
four years ago. 

Since he started listening to country 
music back in Country Harbour, the 
sound has changed and so has he. But 
he still likes the laidback-down-home 
stuff, and he remains firmly connected 
to his own roots. ‘‘I never left the coun- 
try,’ he says. ‘‘It’s my home, where my 
roots are, where I was born and brought 
up, where my forefathers were before 
me. I’m still a country boy’’ 








says more Islanders are learning step- 
dancing than any other form of dancing. 
Hornby believes the dance boom is part 
of the current revival of interest in old- 
time music. Toupin says step-dancing is 
part of Islanders’ heritage. ‘‘For years, 
people have heard fiddle music,’ she 
@says. “It has that 
SoOmagic quality of 
Smoving you?’ 
& Judy MacLean 
Sof Charlottetown 
Says step-dancing 
combines a family 
tradition (her parents 
have a bluegrass 
band and her 
brother, a rock band) 
with an enjoyable 
competitive activity. 
MacLean, a dark- 
eyed woman with 
waist-length black 
hair, is the Island 
m. ladies’ senior step- 
dancing champion 
for the third year in 
a row. She’s also proof that step-dancers 
are made of stern stuff. Ten years ago, 
she contracted a rare neurological disease 
that left her totally paralysed for about 
two months. ‘‘It took me a solid year, 
with constant exercising, just to walk 
again,’ she says. A year later, she won 
a step-dancing competition, and she 
hasn’t looked back. 

— Susan Mahoney 
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As the Ladies Choice Bluegrass Band can testify, 
bluegrass is easy to listen to, hard to play. And harder still to make a living at 


SELLING THAT HIGH, LONESOME SOUND 


way Gordon’ Stobbe 

planned last year, he’d 
probably be playing in a jazz 
band today, belting out Duke 
Ellington tunes on wired-up 
instruments. 


Instead, Stobbe, 37, has 
become the region’s best 
known spiritual leader of a 
musical sect that views electri- 
fied instruments as sacrilege: 
He’s leader of Atlantic 
Canada’s only full-time blue- 
grass band, deejay of a weekly, 
all-bluegrass radio program in 
Halifax and host of ATV’s 
popular old-time music show, 
Up Home Tonight. 


Last year, after two or 
three years of trying to scratch 
out a living in the entertain- 
ment business, the five mem- 


| f things had worked out the 





bers of the Ladies Choice Blue- Stobbe: He began as a rock and valle 


grass Band decided to call it quits. 
Stobbe, who had begun his musical 
career with a rock and roll band in his 
home town, Mayfair, Sask., was think- 
ing about a form of music that would be 
more commercial than the raw-edged, 
old-timey sound the band was produc- 
ing. What changed his mind was a con- 
tract for a TV show featuring Ladies 
Choice — Stobbe, Trish York, 27; Bill 
Doucette, 31; Skip Holmes, 32; and 
Walter Jakeman, 52 — and a variety of 
Maritime stringbands, fiddlers, step- 
dancers and singers. Since it went on the 
air, the ratings have gone up steadily (it’s 
especially popular in Prince Edward 
Island and Cape Breton). By late spring, 
it had an audience of about 177,000, and 
its producers expected to sell the show 
to stations elsewhere in Canada. 

For Stobbe, the TV contract was ‘‘a 
fair and just reward’’ for the time and 
energy Ladies Choice has spent honing 
its craft. The group came together in 
1978, a year after Stobbe moved to Nova 
Scotia — a move made partly because he 
knew the province was ‘‘crawling with 
indigenous traditional music, fiddle play- 
ing, step-dancing and so on?’ Formerly 
a youth worker in Toronto, he made a 
living in Nova Scotia. planting trees, 
working in a bakery and doing carpen- 
try. In the evenings, Stobbe, the group’s 
mandolin player and fiddler, and his 
friends — singer York and guitarist 
Doucette — began singing at Stobbe’s 
home on the South Shore and in a Hali- 
fax tavern’s amateur shows. During one 
of these tavern sessions, bass player 
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Jakeman began strumming along with 
the group; Stobbe met banjo player 
Holmes at a bluegrass festival. 

Since then, Ladies Choice has cut two 
albums (one was named album of the 
year last year by readers of Canadian 
Bluegrass Review), done the bluegrass 
festival circuit in the Maritimes and On- 
tario and played in a variety of Maritime 
bars and halls. Most of all, the band 
managed to survive in a desperately poor 
market. It did so, Stobbe says, ‘‘by be- 
ing the novelty act in the entertainment 
business. ... We appeared every two or 
three months in certain bars, sort of as 
the weirdos.’”’ 

The bluegrass movement is growing 
in the region, especially in the Maritimes, 
where there are 25 to 30 part-time bands, 
many of which were formed in the past 
couple of years. This summer, musicians 
and fans are holding four festivals — 
gatherings that resemble old-fashioned 
church camp-meetings — in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick; the largest, at Ar- 
doise, N.S., July 29 to 31, last year at- 
tracted about 5,000 people. But it will 
never be the popular music of the day, 
Stobbe says, because it’s not danceable, 
and ‘‘the bingo crowd likes to dance?’ 

It’s also considered to be the purest 
form of country music: Its followers, 
says St. John’s folklorist and musician 
Neil Rosenberg, see it as ‘‘the only coun- 
try music that hasn’t sold out?’ 

The basic bluegrass formula consists 
of a blend of fiddle, five-string banjo, 
mandolin, guitar and string bass; the 
vocal harmonies usually have a distinc- 


Stive high-pitched, lonesome 
ssound. Electrified instruments 
Z2would be as out of place in an 
Zauthentic bluegrass ensemble 
“as would a tuba or a piano. 

The music came out of the 
southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains, especially the western 
regions of North Carolina and 
Virginia — hillbilly land, 
where kids in the Twenties and 
Thirties learned to play the 
mouthharp before they 
learned to shoot, and where 
folks sang gospel songs on 
Sundays in high-pitched fer- 
vent harmony in small Baptist 
churches in the hollows. 

In the Thirties, Kentucky 
fiddler Bill Monroe put 
together a string band called 
the Blue Grass Boys. Earl 
Scruggs from North Carolina 
joined the group in 1945, 

bringing his revolutionary, three-finger 
style of banjo-picking. Scruggs and Les- 
ter Flatt later carried the bluegrass style 
of playing to larger, urban audiences, and 
by the Sixties, bluegrass bands were 
travelling the campus circuit. 

People who dismissed jukebox coun- 
try and western music as commercial 
hokum found in bluegrass a revival of 
authentic American folk music — some- 
thing classic. The musicians set high stan- 
dards: One music scholar considered 
Scruggs’s virtuosity on the banjo com- 
parable to Paganini’s on the violin. ‘‘It’s 
the last outpost in country music where 
instrumental virtuosity is still respected?’ 
Stobbe says. ‘‘It’s easy music to hear but 
extremely difficult to perform?’ 

At the moment, it’s also difficult to 
sell in this region. Bluegrass records rarely 
get air play, and bluegrass bars don’t ex- 
ist. Partly because of exposure on Up 
Home Tonight, Ladies Choice is making 
a name for itself across Canada. The 
band will appear this year on a national 
variety series called Dinah Christie 
Presents Canada and at the Winnipeg 
Folk Festival. And on the Labor Day 
weekend, it will perform at a festival in 
Brewer, Me., sponsored by Bill Stacey of 
Stacey’s Jamboree and featuring such 
stars as Hank Snow, Johnny Paycheck 
and Sonny James. 

But late this spring, Stobbe was still 
worrying about finding work for the band 
in September. ‘‘We’ve had success and ac- 
ceptance far beyond anybody’s wildest 
imagination,’ he says, ‘‘and I’m still say- 
ing I don’t know if we can make ends 
meet. There’s something wrong there?’ 
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WHERE ARE THEY Now? 


Here’s a flashback to a few of the region’s former radio performers 






ee 
Rambling Doug Foley 


don’t claim to be a singer,’ says Ram- 

bling Doug Foley, 68, of Victoria 
Beach, N.S. ‘‘I lost my voice crying for 
bread in the hungry Thirties, and I just 
kept right on crying.’ Foley began play- 
ing guitar when he was about 12, and by 
age 18, he was travelling with hillbilly 
bands, singing and playing many of his 
own compositions. He’s written about 
120 in all. His favorite is a song called 
‘*Queen of the Sea,’ written as a tribute 
to the Bluenose and the men who sailed 
her. Foley spent almost 40 years work- 
ing as a fisherman, making two trips to 
Halifax a week selling his catch. Foley 
cut his only LP in the late Sixties. He also 
made six singles. He appeared on The 
Maritime Farmers Barndance TV show, 
and sang over CHNS in Halifax, CKEN, 
Kentville, and CHSJ, Saint John. Rodeo 
Records labelled him ‘‘Rambling’’ 
because ‘‘I was always on the move,’ he 
says. ‘‘So many of the singers were real- 
ly good back then. But they didn’t have 
the push or anyone to help them get 
started’’ He regrets not having spent 
more time on his musical career, but with 
a family to provide for, music took a 
backseat. The Foleys play bingo as a 
hobby and enjoy travelling around the 
Maritimes. Rambling Doug only has two 
wishes for his future: ‘‘I’d like to visit 
the grave of Jimmie Rodgers in 
Meredith, Miss., and I’d like to have my 
health?’ 
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George Hector 


eorge Hector of Grand Bay, N.B., 
72, taught himself banjo in the late 
Twenties, and he used to play the banjo 
and harmonica simultaneously at local 
dances in his home town of Gagetown. 
*‘Sometimes I’d wear out two harmon- 
icas in an evening, blow them right out,’ 
he says. In 1933, at age 22, he sang on 
CFBO radio in Saint John on Don Mes- 
ser’s Backwoods Breakdown. When he 
moved to Saint John in 1935, Messer 
hired him for a week to perform onstage 
at the Opera House. ‘‘I never put music 
as number one, but I should have,’ he 
says. In 1938, he teamed up with Ned 
Landry to organize a band called The 
Maritime Farmers Barndance, which 
played once a week on CHSJ radio in 
Saint John until the Fifties. The group 
performed on television for 6 !/2 years. 
Since then, Hector’s worked as a mason 
and for the CPR. Now retired, he con- 
tinues to sing and play at country jam- 
borees and strawberry festivals and did 
a regular stint at the Saint John Marina. 
*‘I’m a one-man band now,’ says Hec- 
tor, who uses an automatic-foot-pedal 
bass drum, and plays it along with his 
banjo and harmonica. In 1980, he cut his 
first album on the RCA label. This 
month, he’ll be inducted into Frederic- 
ton’s Country Music Hall of Fame. ‘‘I’ve 
lived a good life,’ he says. ‘‘And I plan 
to be playing for another 50 years’’ 
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Leith Beck 


eith Beck, 67, of Abney, P.E.I., 

bought his first guitar with $10 he 
made oyster fishing. Starting at age 15, 
he played at community dances, boat 
races and picnics. And he’d enter local 
talent shows, winning many of them. In 
the Forties, he sang on CFCY’s country 
and western radio show, and during the 
Second World War, he moved to New 
Glasgow, N.S., and sang over radio sta- 
tions there and in Antigonish. He 
worked at various jobs throughout Nova 
Scotia, but he managed to get home to 
the Island every spring and summer to 
fish and sing in his spare time. ‘‘Music 
was always just a hobby for me,’ he 
says. Today, he lives near Murray River, 
P.E.I. He’s semi-retired but fishes for 
scallops whenever the weather permits. 
And today, he says, ‘‘there’s more call 
now than ever to play and sing’’ He still 
sings all the old songs from his favorite 
performers — Jimmie Rodgers, Hank 
Snow and Ernest Tubb. ‘‘The old songs 
had quite a story,’ he says. ‘‘They’d 
touch you,’ Songs such as ‘‘Lonely 
Mound of Clay’’ and ‘‘Yesterday’s 
Roses’’ are still part of his repertoire, 
although he does more country gospel 
stuff these days, singing at local churches 
about twice a month. This spring, he’s 
been organizing a country and western 
and gospel music show for Murray 
River’s Fisheries Festival this month. 
‘*I’ve lived a pretty contented life and 
I’m still living it?’ he says. 
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Ches Cooper 


(res Cooper, 65, considers himself an 
Islander — he grew up in Murray 
Harbour, P.E.I., — although he was 
born in New Glasgow, N.S. At 12, he be- 
gan playing guitar and singing country 
songs at local talent shows with his sister, 
Joyce. At 29, he got his first announcer’s 
job ($25 a week) and started a 36-year 
career in broadcasting. He used to sing 
country and western music for 15 min- 
utes on the early morning program at 
CFCY, and co-worker Loman MacAulay 
would often leave the control room and 
join him in a song. The two formed Ches 
and Loman and the Country Cousins 
with Cooper’s sister and her husband. Is- 
landers knew the voices of Ches and 
Loman, but most didn’t know what they 
looked like. ‘People always visualized us 
in reverse. I was six feet, 140 pounds; 
Loman was five feet, four inches and 
heavier:’ Then he hosted a morning show 
called Checkerboard Chatter, consisting 
of interviews and songs, and did a TV 
show called Ches Cooper Time. 

He produced his only album, a col- 
lection of hymns, in 1958, just as he was 
leaving for the CBC in Halifax. Cooper 
retired from broadcasting last year (his 
last job with the CBC was as com- 
mentator for Radio Noon); he and his 


wife, Rita, who have six grandchildren, 


go south every winter. His sister and 
brother-in-law are retiring this year, and 
they’re talking about reviving the old 
group “‘for a fun thing,’ he says. “‘I still 
have the urge. The ham is still there’’ 
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Jimmy Linegar 


hen Jimmy Linegar, 47, of St. 

John’s, Nfld., was growing up, he 
used to play guitar with his buddies and 
emulate everything Hank Snow did. ‘‘If 
Hank made a mistake on record, we’d 
try to imitate him,’ he says. In 1949, he 
performed on the Children’s Savings 
Program on radio CBN, and at age 16, 
he landed a radio job — a 15-minute spot 
on CJON four evenings a week called 
The Bargain Hour. Then he performed 
on VOCN on half-hour country pro- 
grams three nights a week. For a time, 
he played guitar and acoustic bass at out- 
port dances throughout the region on 
weekends, but he opted for the security 
of the RCAF and spent the next five 
years stationed in centres across the 
country. He performed for several years 
in country and bluegrass clubs in Mon- 
treal and throughout Ontario, and for 
four months appeared on a television 
show out of Barrie, Ont. He also cut a 
single record of his own songs before 
moving back to Newfoundland. Today, 
Linegar occupies himself by making fid- 
dles. He still plays at local functions and 
acts as MC for the occasional bluegrass 
festival. Still single, he lives with his 
mother in a St. John’s suburb. ‘‘Who’d 
want to marry a nut who goes around 
making fiddles?’’ he asks. ‘‘My kitchen, 
backroom and bedroom are full of dust. 
I’m full of dust. But I guess it’s an inof- 
fensive kind of nuttiness’’ 
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Kidd Baker 






n 1930, at age 15, Ransford Baker of 

North Tilley, N.B., entered an amateur 
talent contest in Milinockat, Me., and 
yodelled his way to a first-place prize of 
$25. ‘‘The yodelling kid wins by far?’ the 
MC announced. The name ‘‘Kidd’’ 
Baker stuck. In New Brunswick, Baker 
assembled his first band and spent the 
next 28 years performing on radio and 
stageshows from St. John’s to Vancou- 
ver. He had a regular Saturday night 
country and western show on CFNB, 
Fredericton, performing 10 minutes for 
$10. In 1939, he formed a group called 
The Maritime Ranch Boys. After the 
Second World War, his roadshow, called 
The Kidd Baker Show, ‘‘hit about every 
town and city in Canada.”’ In 1947, he 
settled in Kitchener, Ont., for 10 years, 
using it as a base from which he toured 
with the band every summer. During this 
time, he wrote three songbooks and 
recorded about 30 discs (78s) on the 
Gavotte and Quality labels. In 1958, he 
played his final show in the Orange hall 
in Canterbury, near Woodstock, N.B. 
From then until his retirement in 1973, 
he owned and operated a restaurant that 
still carries his name. Today, at 65, he’s 
back in Tilley where he started. This 
month he’ll be inducted into the new 
Country Music Hall of Fame in Frederic- 
ton. He still loves country music but says 
performers don’t have an easy time of 
it. ‘“They’re not making the money they 
used to. In the Fifties, I could buy a new 
Cadillac for $6,200. Yep, they’re having 
a harder time today”’ 
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MAXELL HGX VIDEO TAPE 
DELIVERS A CLEARER, SHARPER PICTURE 
WHEN IT MATTERS MOST. 











ce-in-a-lifetime moments belong on Maxell HGX video tape. 
With HGX, you'll get better color resolution, sharper images and 
clearer sound than you can with ordinary tape. Even when you use 
your machine 6-hour recording speed. 
Because Maxell uses finer, sharper magnetic oxide 







particles, more densely packed on the tapes 
surface. And a unique binder system that keeps 
them there, play after play. 

So next time you're shooting on location or 
recording at home, try Maxell HGX. You'l be sure 


of getting a clearer sharper picture. 
ich is especially important in cases where maxell. 
seeing is believing. TS WORTH IT. 
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Reserve your prints NOW! 


5 Limited Edition Prints Please send me [1] copies of this month’s 
| would like to support the CANADA 1 print @ $7.20 each including postage and 
Challenge — here is my order for ready-to handling. Ont. Res. add 42¢ P.S.T. or 
frame prints. Please send me L| copies of the complete 
Mail this order form today to avoid set of five prints @ $36.00 per set, 
disappointment. including postage and handling. Ont. Res. 









Mr/Ms a, _add $2.10 P.S.T.) 
Name SCN TE: You will be sent your prints-on-a-monthly basis, 
_as they are published. Please allow 4 weeks for delivery. 
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Captain Morgan Rum supports the CANADA | challenge. We hope you will too. 
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No postage stamp necessary 
if mailed in Canada. 





Postage will be paid by: 
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% CANADA 1 PROJECT 
Maclean Hunter Building 
777 Bay St. 7th Floor 
Toronto, Ontario M5W 1A7 
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get behind Canada 1! 





Limite? Edition Prints 
Canada I - Canada’s America’s Cup Challenger 


Captain Morgan Rum has commissioned a series of five exciting photographic prints 
of Canada I. Each month a new photograph will be selected and published which will 
visually and dramatically update the progress of Canada I as she undergoes : , 
trials and fine tuning. Canada I is Canada’s first challenge for the America’s Cup 
in over 100 years. 
Captain Morgan Rum invites you to share in the exatement and join them in 
supporting Canada I. The quality prints that you can order will 
measure approximately 16" x 20" and are expected to become a collectors senes. 
The illustration above shows the first print published. To avoid 
disappointment you should order yours now, using the prepaid order card in this 
magazine. Single prints cost $7.20; the complete series of 5 prints, $36.00. Prices 
include postage and handling. Net proceeds will be donated to the CANADA I challenge. 


















We're proud to support 


the CANADA I challenge. 
We hope you will too. 





SPORTS 


An underdog 
sailing team 
dreams the 
impossible 
dream 


Compared with other crews in 
the America’s Cup challenge, 
Halifax’s Phil Gow and friends 
are young, inexperienced 

and underfinanced. 

They’re also very good 


By John Turnbull 


ast winter, a few of Phil Gow’s 
friends and relatives showed up at 
the Halifax Boat Show to sell 
T-shirts and baseball caps to the handful 
of people who had made it to the show 
through a heavy snowstorm. Like many 
other families of sportsmen, the Gows — 
Phil’s father, Keneln, and sisters, Nina 
and Stephanie — were trying to raise a 
few dollars to help Phil’s team bring 
home the trophy. But, as the ‘‘Canada 1”’ 
emblem on the shirts and caps indicated, 
this is no ordinary trophy. 

Gow, a 22-year-old Halifax univer- 
sity student, is a member of Canada’s 
first entry in 102 years in the America’s 
Cup yachting challenge. In this summer- 
long contest, being held off Newport, 
R.I., and ending in September, the Cana- 
dians are definitely the underdogs: The 
22 crew members are young (Gow is the 
youngest, and the eldest is 32), inex- 
perienced and underfinanced. And 
they’re facing some mighty heavy com- 
petition — top-notch sailors from five 
other countries whose backers are in the 
financial big leagues. 3 

At about the same time that the 
Halifax fund-raising volunteers were 
turning in their collection, English 
millionaire Peter de Savary was spending 
the fifth or sixth million of the $8 million 
he’s pouring into the British challenge. 
(The other $4 million will come from 
other backers.) The Aga Khan was over- 


Canada’s sleek, gleaming aluminum hope 
glides across bows of her stalking 
horse, Clipper 
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seeing the final stages of Italy’s prepara- 
tion for the challenge before the Italian 
yacht was shipped to the United States. 
(Also behind the Italian crew are such 
corporate giants as Fiat, Cinzano, Iveco 
and Alitalia.) In Australia, real estate ty- 
coon Alan Bond was watching his Aus- 
tralia IT sail against two other brand new 
Australian 12-metre yachts designed for 
the 1983 challenge. The French team 
doesn’t have a big supply of cash, al- 
though it does have industrial sponsors. 
(French crew members did, however, re- 
cruit their own chef — more economical, 
they claim, than eating out.) 

The American defenders have never 
lost the Cup — for more than 100 years, 
they’ve kept it bolted to the floor inside 
a glass case at the New York Yacht Club 
— and they seldom have to ask how 
much anything costs. Helmsman Dennis 
Conner, the man who has transformed 
the sport of racing into a_ business, 
launched his third new 12-metre yacht last 
winter near San Diego, Calif. The first 
two hadn’t been able to beat Freedom, 
the boat he sailed to victory in the last 
Cup match in 1980. Everyone regards 
him as the man to beat, but nevertheless, 
a second American syndicate has been 
training a few miles up the coast. 

This spring in Newport, where the 
Canadian crew was training, Gow 
summed up his team’s position: ‘*We 
know more about what to expect from 
the Americans than we do about what to 
expect from ourselves.’ 

Many people didn’t expect the Cana- 
dian team to make it as far as Newport. 
For a while, Gow was not betting heavily 
on it, either. Last fall, he registered at 
Dalhousie University in Halifax, plan- 
ning to continue his engineering studies. 
Canada 1, the team’s 30-ton, aluminum 
yacht, was in a boatyard near Toronto, 
her ownership uncertain — the Canadian 
syndicate had run out of money, and 
many of her bills were unpaid. 

The Canadians have been preparing 
for the America’s Cup for two years, and 
by the time the contest is over, it’s ex- 
pected to cost the backers $5 million. 
Canada’s challenge was the inspiration 
of Calgary lawyer Marvin McDill, whose 
knowledge about sailing for the 
America’s Cup consisted mainly of what 
he read in the newspapers. Late in 1981, 
an anonymous oilman lent McDill’s 
organizing committee $1 million. But, by 
August of 1982, after the crew had been 
in training for six months in Florida and 
Newport, it looked as if the fund-raising 
campaign had drifted into the doldrums. 
Gow returned home and did odd jobs, 
and tried to convince himself that the 
training he had done since February had 
not been a waste of time. 

But the crew caught international at- 
tention in the fall. With no more than 
pocket money, helmsman Terry Mc- 
Laughlin led part of the Canadian team 
to Newport in October to compete in a 
pre-season, 12-metre regatta sponsored by 
Xerox. The Americans were not allowed 
to compete, under the rules of the New 
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York Yacht Club, but the British and the 
French were there. And the Clipper, the 
Canadian training boat, carried the Cana- 
dians to an astonishing second place. The 
contest showed just how good the team 
was, and earned McLaughlin his present 
position as skipper of the Canada 1. 

Canada I appeared in January at the 
Toronto Boat Show, where, with some 
pomp and ceremony and a lot of T-shirt 
sales, she attracted enough cash and 
pledges to be shipped south for training. 
When weather and maintenance sched- 
ules permitted, the Canadian sailors split 
into two teams and sailed, hour after 
hour, from early morning to last light — 
often when windstorms made it seem im- 
prudent to sail the delicate yacht. 

In Newport, Gow’s training day be- 
gins at 6 a.m., when the former mansion 
that the team uses as a dormitory begins 
to wake. By seven, the 30-odd members 
of the crew and support staff have begun 
to make their way down the hill through 
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At 22. Phil Gow’s youngest in Canad 
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the streets of Newport, some in vans, 
some by bicycle. They pass by the 
famous and fashionable yacht yards in 
the harbor where competing teams have 
set up camp, and continue on toward 
Newport Shipyard, where a gravelly cor- 
ner has been fenced off as the Canadian 
compound. With its mobile offices and 
transport trailer workshops, it looks like 
a construction site, except for the 
presence of two, 12-metre yachts. 

Their decks bristle with winches, tracks 
and hardware. Both have massive, four- 
position cranks in the forward ends of the 
cockpits. These are connected to the primary 
winches through three-speed transmissions. 
It is at these cranks that Gow takes up his 
position when the two Canadian yachts 
leave the harbor for another day of practice 
sailing and sail testing. 

At six-foot-four, Gow is on the tall 


a’s young crew 


side to grind winches, but his 190 pounds 
and training as arunner and weight lifter 
give him enough power. If he is one of 
the aft grinders, he faces forward, his vi- 
sion restricted to the ‘‘foxhole’’ where 
halyards and lifts are controlled, the 
mast and the long, narrow foredeck. 
As a tack begins, on an upwind point 
of sail, the leeward tailer, in his small 
cockpit, says, clearly but quietly, 
‘‘Trim?’ Gow and the other grinders 
begin turning the cranks slowly, pulling 
in the headsail and allowing the yacht to 
maintain its speed as it points into the 
wind. Suddenly, the bow begins to swing 
across the horizon; the leeward headsail 
sheet slips off the winch; and the wind- 
ward tailer prepares to haul in his sheet 
for the new tack. Then all four grinders’ 
arms become a blur of motion. Nothing 
can be heard above the din of the spin- 
ning winches. Seconds later, as the sail 
begins to fill on the new tack, the gears 
are shifted and the pace slows. As the last 
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few inches of sheet are trimmed in, the 
grinders struggle like dray horses against 
the cranks. The tailer announces the 
yacht’s speed in increasing tenths of a 
knot. 

If 12s tacked only as much as or- 
dinary racing yachts, any sailor of 
average strength and wind could handle 
grinding. What makes it the most gruel- 
ling physical test in sailing is that 12s are 
match raced: Only two yachts compete 
in each race. It is the purest and most 
complex form of racing. Since the dis- 
tance by which a yacht wins is unimpor- 
tant, match racers tend to stay in tactical 
contact throughout the course, like box- 
ers. This close battling requires constant 
changes of direction, especially on the 
windward leg, where 12s might tack 
twice every minute for several minutes 
at a time and as many as S50 times on one 
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| Canada 1 shows off her spinnaker 
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Running before wind, sleek fruit of 
leg of the six-leg course. 

After a dozen tacks, the differences 
between two crews begin to show. Here 
is where months of specialized, concen- 
trated drilling begins to pay. Every tack 
requires all crew members to perform 
dozens of tasks in complete co- 
ordination, often in different rhythms, 
depending on the speed of the yacht be- 
fore the tack and the wind strength and 
sea conditions. 

Match racing in 12 metres was cer- 
tainly nothing like the sailing Gow had 
done when he first received the phone 
call asking him to pack his bags and fly 
to the 1982 winter training site near St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Until then, he’d been an 
Olympic Finn sailor, hammering away at 
the country’s top ranks when he could 
take time off from his studies. Tutored 
by two-time world Soling champions, 
Nova Scotians Glen Dexter and Andreas 
Josenhans, and racing coach John Roy, 
Gow had mastered the difficult Finn, 
which he raced against local competitors 
in Halifax and Lunenburg. At the Olym- 
pic training regatta in Kingston, Ont., he 
finished fifth in 1981. 

That same year, he had completed his 
career in the lighter, one-person Laser. 
As Nova Scotia’s Youth champion for 
four consecutive years, he sailed Lasers, 
but reached the age limit in 1981. The 
following season, at age 20, he joined the 
America’s Cup challenge as the youngest 
member of the crew. 

‘*T miss sailing in little boats?’ Gow 
says. ‘‘There aren’t a lot of decisions for 
a grinder to make aboard a 12, but it’s 
really good for learning about the tac- 
tical part of racing. Back home, we’re 
used to a physical kind of sailing — we 
like to just sail like crazy and have a good 
time.’ 

Having a good time is not necessarily 





part of challenging for the America’s 
Cup. While Gow feels at home in New- 
port, he doesn’t like the idea that the 
competition is among organizations 
rather than among sailors. 

‘“‘If you could get all these guys out 
here with no syndicates, you’d have some 
pretty good racing. In normal regattas, 
even a world championship, you can talk 
to all the best crews and learn what they 
do. Here you don’t get that atmosphere. 
The people at the New York Yacht Club 
don’t want that.’ 

The America’s Cup contest began in 
earnest June 20, and will continue for 
another 50 or 60 races before all but one 
of the challengers are eliminated. The 
Canadians have a whole series of hurdles 
before the big, final contest begins Sept. 
13. But Gow and his team-mates are fix- 
ing their sights on their final goal — one 
that has eluded some of the world’s best 
racers since the first challenge in 1870. 

‘‘Look what happened to the Aus- 
tralians;’ Gow says. ‘‘In 1980, they won 
the right to challenge and even beat Con- 
ner in one race of the best four of seven 
series, but at the start of the match that 


‘decided the series, they seemed to lose 


their nerve. 

‘‘In the pre-start, their helmsman 
seemed to just freeze. He sat there luff- 
ing near the line, waiting for the gun. 
Conner couldn’t figure it out and just 
sailed for the line. I don’t think the 
Australians had really thought about 
winning the America’s Cup as their final 
goal.’ 

For Gow and the rest of Canada’s 
young, determined crew, though, there’s 
no point in doing anything but dream 
that seemingly impossible dream — 
finally removing that coveted trophy 
from its glass case in the New York Yacht 
Club. 
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May-October 15, Annapolis Royal 
Farmers & Traders Market 

June 30-July 3, Billtown 
Apple Valley Riders Bluenose 
Motorcycle Rally 

July 1-3, Kentville & New Minas 
Moosehead Invitational Slowpitch 
Tournament 

July 1, Hantsport 
Community Fair 

July 2, Kingsport 
Gala Day 

July 2, Smith’s Cove 
Good Times Day 

July 2-3, Church Point 
Le Festin de Musique de la 
Baie Ste. Marie 

July 3-9, Clementsport 
House of Roth Seafood/Square 
Dance Festival 

July 5-10, Clare District 
Festival Acadien 

July 5-August 28, Yarmouth 
Summer Theatre 
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July 7, Port Williams 
Strawberry Supper 
July 9, Kingston 
Steer Barbecue 

July 9, Tupperville 
Strawberry Festival Supper 

July 10-17, Clementsport 
House of Roth Annual Callers 
College 

July 13, Kempt 
Strawberry Festival 

July 15-17, Annapolis Royal 
Riverside Motorcycle Rally 

July 16, Maitland Bridge 
Strawberry Festival 

July 29, Yarmouth 
Sea Fest 

July 29-31, Ardoise 
12th Annual NS Bluegrass and 
Old Time Music Festival 

July 30, Bear River 
Cherry Carnival 

July 30-August 1, Annapolis Royal 
Craft and Antique Show 

August 5-7, Digby 
Scallop Days 

August 8-13, Yarmouth 
Western Nova Scotia Exhibition 

August 13-21, Church Point 
Nova Scotia Dance Camp 

August 13, Port Williams 
Fire Dept. Field Day & Ox Pull 

August 19-21, Windsor 
Sam Slick Days 

August 27, Springfield 
Community Fair 


_ August 27, Round Hill 

Bishop Park Gala Day 

August 31, Bear River 
Digby County Exhibition 

September 3-5, Clementsport 
House of Roth Labor Day Weekend 

September 4-6, Digby & 
Marshalltown 
Maud Lewis Festival 

September 13-18, Windsor 
Hants County Exhibition 

October 1, The Valley 
Annapolis Valley Fall Harvest Fest 


CLAN GATHERINGS 

July 28-August 3, Baird 
Ste. Croix & Halifax 

July 5, Cameron 
Kentville 

July 28-August 3, Keith 
Ste. Croix & Halifax 


INTERNATIONAL GATHERING 
OF THE CLANS CELEBRATIONS 

July 26-31, Annapolis Royal 
Festival of the Forts 


UNITED EMPIRE LOYALIST 
CELEBRATIONS 
August 3, Annapolis Royal 
Bicentennial Loyalist Pageant 
August 12-14, Bridgetown 
Black Powder Shoot/Rendezvous 


Check locally for other activities. 
Make a point to drop into the Tourist 
Information Centres, and make 
inquiries where you are staying 
or dining. 


Evangeline 
Trail 
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See the rising and falling of the 
world’s greatest tides. Hear 
children chatter in the French of 
long ago. Smell the salt air mingled 
with the sweet scent of new mown 
hay. Taste plump strawberries still 
warm from the fields. Touch a 
pebble on the beach, the stonework 
of an ancient fortress, the hands of 
people offering you a welcome as 
wide as the Valley itself. 

Choose whatever kind of 
vacation you need, and you’ll find 
it here in the Annapolis Valley. 

There is mile after mile of sandy 
beach to walk on, lie on and fry on; 
you can build fantasy sandcastles 
with real moats, find secret pools. 
But keep your eye on the tide, it 
comes in with a rush. 

Or is this the summer you plan to 
reclaim your sanity and refresh 
your spirit in the quiet of the coun- 
tryside. Surrounded by tidy fields, 
heavy-laden orchards, old farm 
houses and new friends. 

Will you camp under the stars or 
give yourself up to the pampered 
splendor of the Digby Pines Resort? 
How about an old country inn with 
a deep feather bed, or a room with 
wallpaper that reminds you of 
childhood and where the smell of 
lavender blends with the rich 
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YOUR VALLEY 
VACATION: 
A FEAST FOR 
ALL THE 
SENSES 








smells of the 
land and the sea. 
= Are you going to give 
ey the kids a history 
“<y lesson they’ll love, 
showing them the earliest 

European settlements in Canada? 
Will you explain the sad truth 
of the expulsion of the Acadiens, 
and marvel at their industry in 
building the dykes? 

Will you enrol in the Order of 
Good Cheer, and obey its rules? 
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If you drive, and you probably 
will, promise yourself and every- 
one with you, that every day you'll 
get away from the highway and 
take a side road to who knows 
where. In the Valley, there are all 
kinds of short trips, excursions, 
voyages of exploration. Drive along 
that pencil strip of land called 
Digby Neck, and think what it must 
be like to be living here during a 
howling winter gale. 

Make it to the top of Cape 
Blomidon for a view of the world 
that Glooscap first saw. How close 
to the tip of Cape Split can 
you reach? 

The Evangeline Trail links 
Windsor and Wolfville, New 
Minas, Kentville, Berwick and 
Kingston, meanders through 
Middleton, passes through 
Paradise on its way to Annapolis 
Royal and Digby, wends through 
Weymouth, Meteghan and the 
historic villages of the French 
shore, and finally to Yarmouth. It’s 
the Valley connector, gets you 
where you want to go, but who says 
you have to go there directly. 

The Valley has too much to offer 
to be able to experience in one brief 
visit. So take it easy, and we'll see 
you again next year! 
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It’s true that in any part of Nova 
Scotia you are never very far from 
the sea, and at least toward the 
Yarmouth end of the Valley, most 
settlements have been along 
the shore. 

Farming and fishing were what 
brought people here, and the rich 
harvests from land and sea have 
been what kept them. 

From Hebron to Port Maitland, 
and between the highway and the 
shore, there’s an area of about 35 
square miles. It’s hilly and broken 
country, but the land is fertile and 
the humidity makes for good 
pasturage for the herds of purebred 
dairy cattle. If you can be around 


THE VALLEY 





BY THE 
SHORE 


The district known as Clare isa 
happy hunting ground for anyone 
interested in folklore. It was founded 
by Acadians originally expelled from 
Nova Scotia in 1755, but who re- 
turned in a great pilgrimage. The 
story goes that 335 families walked 
all the way from Boston in the 
summer of 1768. Their descendents 
are still here, maintaining their 
ancient culture, retaining their 
dedication to the land. 

Meteghan, the name comes from 


here early in the season, wild lupines the Indian for ‘“‘blue stone;’ was 


spread a carpet of white, pink and 
blue blossoms. 

You'll pass through Ohio, named 
for the state by two men who had 
once decided to move there but 


settled by the Acadians in 1785, and 

La Vieille Maison, one of the oldest 

homes in the region is still standing. 
At Church Point, in the grounds 


of the Université Ste-Anne, is said 


changed their minds. You can easily to be the largest wooden church in 


see why. You could also see oxen 
working the land although they have 
mainly disappeared to be replaced 
by machinery. But watch for notices 
of ‘“‘ox pulls”’ at local fairs. 


4 


Canada. And it’s here at Church 
Point that one of the biggest Acadian 
Festivals is held each year. There is 
another church of note at nearby St. 
Bernard’s. This one is of stone, all 
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the material and work has carried 
out by local labor; it took 32 years to 
build and seats 1,000 persons. 

Let’s pause now for a brief trip 
back in time. In 1783 a group of 
Loyalists, many from Massachusetts, 
arrived here and decided to establish 
a large town. Streets were laid out 
and building sites were chosen. Who 
knows what might have been, but the 
scheme failed. Until just a few years 
ago it was possible to still trace out 
those old street lines. They named it 
Weymouth, after their home town in 
Massachusetts. Think about that 
story when you drive through. 

A town that did make it then and 
is still flourishing is Digby. It was 
named after Admiral Digby, 
commander of HMS Atlanta, which 
brought 1,500 Loyalist refugees 
from New England in 1783. 

Today, Digby is famous for its 
scallops; Digby ‘“‘chicken;’ which is 
smoked herring and never did see 
the farmyard; and of course the 
fantastic scenery. You can geta 
fabulous view of the whole 
Annapolis Basin from the top of the 
hill near the high school. Digby is a 
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good base for your Valley vacation, 
because there are all kinds of places 
to go from here. For example, you 
can take Highway 217 along the 
Digby Neck, and with the aid of a 
couple of auto ferries, finally reach 
Brier Island at the very tip. On the 
way back, stop at Sandy Cove and 
enjoy the beach. 

Bear River also deserves a visit. 
It’s a picturesque community famous 
for its cherry trees and the annual 
cherry carnival. Bear River also has 
another claim to fame: the world- 
class calibre of its log-rollers! 
Clementsport, another Loyalist 
centre, has a church consecrated 
in 1788. 

Of course, the big attraction here 
is the vast Annapolis Basin itself, as 
Champlain said: ‘‘One of the most 
beautiful of ports:?’ The Basin is 
home to the Digby scallop fleet, a 
place for sailing and boating and 
fishing. It could also hold the key to a 
new and exciting chapter in the 
economic history of Nova Scotia, 
with the development of the Fundy 
Tidal Power Project. Plan to go and 
have a look at it. 
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AH! WILDERNESS 


Valley was much the same as Keji 
remains today. 

Kejimkujik has something for 
everyone: canoe and bicycle 
rentals, river tours, guided nature 
walks, and evening theatre 
programs. At the Merrymakedge 
area there’s a supervised swimming 
beach with change house, picnic 
areas, kitchen shelters, and 
a canteen. 

When you really need to get 
away from it all, come to Keji! 


Maitland Bridge is the point of 
entry for a very special part of the 
Valley, and the chance to enjoy a 
unique vacation experience. This is 
the entrance to Kejimkujik National 
Park, a true wilderness area of 
lakes and streams in a gently 
rolling landscape. 

Canoe routes and hiking trails 
lead to back country campsites 
where you can enjoy true solitude, 
remembering that only a few 
hundred years ago, the rest of the 
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ARTS @ CRAFTS 


IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Discover a timeless quality. 


Pottery, porcelain, quilting, weaving, 
fashion, glass, leather, jewelry, wood, 
pewter, prints and painting. 


The Buyer’s Guide 


— available at all Tourist Bureaus. 


Ask for it. 
Nova Scotia 


#@” Department of 
at Culture, Recreation 
and Fitness 


N S| Nova Scotia 
DC) Designer Craftsmen 
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Wolfville, N. 5. 
902-542-9326 
A 19th Century Sea 
Captain’s Mansion 
An Exceptional Maritime Inn 
offering 
Elegant Accommodation 
Fine Country Dining 
and 
Gracious Hospitality 
Featured in 
“Country Inns & Backroads’’ 
‘‘Where to Eat in Canada’’ 


Vv SPOR T 


We're the meeting place for two fine 
traditions. Time-honoured French 

Cuisine and that famous 

Nova Scotian hospitality. 





We've put the two in a historic house in the 
gracious Annapolis Valley town of Wolfville. 


Join us every morning at the espresso bar for 
our superb mocha blend and warm 
coffee cake. Luncheons and afternoon tea 
in a french cafe atmosphere. 

















; ae THE PACE-SETTER 
Evenings begin with elegant dining, 
white linen, and a touch of formality. 
Afterwards linger at the fireside upstairs with 
friends and one of our specialty coffees. 
We open daily at 10:00 a.m. Dinner PEUGEOT 
reservations from 5:00 to 10:15. Dessert and THE CHOICE 
coffee until 11:00. Call 542-5888 PETER SHELTON 
to book ahead. 
BICYCLES 


THE VALLEY CYCLE SPECIALIST 
CENTRAL AVENUE, WOLFVILLE N.S. 
PHONE 542-5500 


17 Front Street, Wolfville, N.S. (902) 542-5888 








Watch for us on tour this summer with 


Sam Slick, the Clockmaker Buds ¢ Bygones Shops. Le. 


anew comedy with music. 












MERMAID THEATRE spon dioenrsty 
OF NOVA SCOTIA it 
se a4 reir sabre 
AB i Ox 
i in i i in w= ~=Wolfville, N.S. BOP 1X0 re \ 
oo ese! Mase 542-7623 
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When you visit 
friendly Wolfville 
be sure to see Our 

selection of quality, 
made in the Maritimes 


HANDCRAFTS 
AND GIFTS 


324-326 Main Street, Wolfville, N.S. 


THE SEWING 
BASKET 


Tel. No. 542-3825 
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Hennigar’s 
Farm Market 


Fresh Fruit 
Local Garden Veg.’s 
Cider produced on the Farm 
Brown Eggs, Home Cooking 
Fresh Corn Picked Daily 
Ice Cream 


Open 9 a.m. - 9:30 p.m. 
Exits #10 & #11 


Grand Pré’s Evangeline Motel 


APES 2 CN ee eR ER GEES 
“Located on the grounds of Sir Robert Borden's boyhood fome”’ 


15 units with bath & T.V. 
Plus 6 Rms. with baths in the ‘Home’ 
— Swimming Pool — Tea Room 
— Breakfast & lunch 8 am. - 7 p.m. 


8 





: /4 mi. from Grand Pré National Park 
Tel, No. 1-902-542-2703, Visa 
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Acadia University, considered one of the top 
undergraduate universities in Canada, offers 
students a unique opportunity to experience an 
environment which combines outstanding 
academic programs with a diversity of extra- 
curricular activities in a setting rivaled by few. 
The small-town location and predominantly 
residential character of the University encourages 
personal growth through close contacts with 
fellow students and professors, through 
participation in intramural and intercollegiate 
activities, and through a wide variety of cultural 
programs. More than two hundred different 
curriculum combinations leading to degrees, 
diplomas and certificates are available. 





For additional information please write— Director of Admissions, Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia BOP 1X0 






Ross COCHRANE PHary, an 






Main St. Wolfville & Main St. Canning 
Dial 542-3624 582-7189 


Open Every Day Except Christmas 








Magnificent Baddeck Harbour. 


Wonderful things happen when 
you discover Nova Scotia in the fall. 
There’s so much to explore, so many 
beautiful places to visit, so many 
wonderful people to meet, new 
friends you'll treasure for years. 

You'll treasure our rich sense of 
tradition. Stroll through the 


centuries in lovely 





historic 





Annapolis Royal, the Halifax Citadel, 
Fortress Louisbourg, and the 
Fisheries Museum in Lunenburg. 
Take a turn at the bagpipes just 
for the fun of it. Or a highland fling! 
Take the time to get to know us. 
Were a little old-fashioned, so we 
always have time for conversation. 
Stop for a cup of tea at a country 


inn. Enjoy our wonderful outdoors, 
our beaches, our sunsets. Now’s the 
time for a fall adventure. 

Come share our way of life. You’ll 
treasure every moment of it. 

Your visit to Nova Scotia is an 
experience you'll remember fondly. 
That’s what makes it such a great 
vacation value. 


Quick facts. Drive all the way here. 
Or ferry from Portland (40 hrs.), Bar 
Harbor (6 hrs.) or Saint John, N.B. (2 1/2 
hrs.) Enjoy 4,625 miles of coastline, 
warm sandy beaches, 9,000 lakes, 100 
rivers. More than 150 campgrounds, 
250 hotels, motels, inns and popular 
bed ‘n’ breakfasts. 5,705 miles of paved 
roads. Summer temp.: 72°F. Don’t miss 
this year’s International Gathering of 
the Clans and The Loyalist Bicentennial. 
Hundreds of local festivals. Over 100 
museums. Great nightlife, food, pubs, 
sports, and entertainment. 


For complete information on your 
visit to Nova Scotia and free 
Treasure Guide, write to: 

Tourism Nova Scotia, 

P.O, Box 130, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia B3J 2M7 

Or call: Ontario 1-800-565-7140; 
Western Canada 1-800-565-7166, 
Atlantic Canada 1-800-565-7105, 
Quebec 1-800-565-7180 





Name 
Address 
City 
Postal Code 








Province 











Honourable 
Bruce Cochran. 
Minister of Tourism 





ANNAPOLIS Seater 

ROYAL: ee 
ANCIENT sige 
AND ee 
MODERN ! 


into a memory 
planted trees in North America. But 
there was something missing, an 
important something that has been 
re-discovered and is slowly being 
revealed. Call it a sense of the past 
that can be portrayed in the present. 

Over the past few years, a lot of 
money and a great deal of loving 
care and attention have been 
devoted to restoration — helping to 
create an environment that is alive 
and meaningful for today, but offers 
more than just a glimpse of how the 
town was in its glorious past. 

One of the most impressive of the 
developments is the establishment of 
the Annapolis Royal Historic 
Garden. Here, on a site overlooking 
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For Fine Dining 
& Accommodations 
Main Street 
Tel. (902) 765-3306 
Qun Keeper: Maureen Bangard 


More than 375 years separate 
two important “‘firsts’’ for Canada’s 
oldest settlement. 

In 1607, the first settlers of 
Annapolis Royal built North 
America’s first water-powered 

grist mill. 

In 1983, Annapolis Royal is the 
site of North America’s first tidal- 
powered electricity generating 
station. 

Those two milestones of peaceful 
progress are not typical of the close 
to four centuries of the life and 
growth of Annapolis Royal. Far from 
it. Perhaps the quietest times were 
the earliest and the latest, with the 

middle 150 years constantly 
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One Stop Sheep Shop 
for | 
Quality Sheepskin Handcraft 


the meadowlands of the tidal river 


K. Evans, Main St. 


between the French and the English. 
Plus being the victim of attacks by 
pirates and their land-based 
counterparts. 

But the town survived, and served 
as the political capital of Acadia 
before Halifax was established as the 
capital of Nova Scotia in 1749. 

Today, and indeed over the past 
few years, Annapolis Royal has been 
enjoying something ofa 
renaissance. 

The history has always been here. 
There are beautiful old homes, with 
streets shaded by some of the oldest 
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valley, on land that has been worked 
by many hands and for many 
hundreds of years, is a garden of 
more than 7,000 plantings and of 
many periods. 

You'll find an Acadian garden 
with a typical cottage, a colonial 
Governor’s garden, a Victorian 
garden, and some later plantings. 

You'll find Annapolis Royal and 
the Historic Gardens a beautiful 
heritage, and one of Canada’s most 
splendid national monuments. A 
salute to the past, a credit to the 
present times. 


Kingston, N.S. 
(902) 765-2917 


VISA ACCEPTED 
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WOLFVILLE 
AND THE 


LAND OF 
EVANGELINE 


Wolfville is as gracious an old 
country town as you will find 
anywhere in Canada. There are 
fine old homes standing back from 
the broad, tree-lined avenues, some 
good restaurants, and a ““main 
street” that is good for at least a 
couple of hours strolling and 
browsing. 

Wolfville, with its commanding 
position overlooking the Minas 
Basin, is the perfect base for your 
explorations of this fabled end of 
the Valley. 

Grand Pré National Historic 
Park marks the site of one of the 
earliest French settlements in 
North America. This entire area is 
actually below sea level, with the 
waters being held back by a series 
of dykes. The dykes, built by 
Acadians in the 17th century, are 
still serving their original purpose 
but in addition, provide an 
interesting alternative to the roads 
and highways. You can drive 
around miles of dykes, but far 
better to walk or ride a bicycle. 

When you’re in Grand Pré, visit 
the old Covanenters Church, built 
by the New England planters in 
1790. Here too is the famous statue 
of Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline’’; there 
is more to this memorial than 
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immediately meets the eye! 

A tour around the Minas Basin 
brings you to many small and 
friendly towns; Port Williams and 
the nearby ‘‘Acacia Grove,’ the 
Georgian mansion of Charles 
Ramage Prescott, the horticulturist 
most instrumental in making the 
Valley the Apple Capital of Canada; 
there’s also Canning, Porters Point, 
Medford and Canard. 

Blomidon Provincial Park 
includes the crest of Cape 
Blomidon, once the domain of 
Glooscap, man-God of the Micmac 
Indians. From the Look Off atop 
North Mountain you’ll find a vast 
panoramic view of the whole valley 
and the Minas Basin. 

Just beyond Wolfville and 
running parallel to the Annapolis 
Valley is the equally beautiful valley 
of the Gaspereau River — famous 
for its annual Tubing Festival. Fora | 
bird’s eye view of both valleys, pack’ 
a picnic and hike up to the 
Ridge-Stile. 

As you will find in most parts of 
the Valley, the Wolfville area is a 
place to which you will wart to 
return. There is so much to see and 
do. It sometimes seems that history 
and fun lie around every turn in 
the road. 








Industrial Park Land 
For Sale 
(902) 825-4841 


BROCKLIN TOYS LTD. 


*’ For that very special child 
A very special toy ” 


© 
Gift we on premises 
8 a.m. - 4:30 p.m., Mon. - =i, 


Retail or wholesale 
inquires welcome 


Come & enjoy 
Nova Scotia 
arts & crafts 

in a most 
unique setting 


eOZ-4AZ=>v 


2 Km west of Middleton 
on Hwy. Exit #18 
(902) 825-4740 
Visa & American Express accepted 


We're often inexpensive 


but we're never Pinca. 


When you’re buying furniture, it’s foolish to 
do it by price alone — unless you enjoy 
throwing money away. A cheap chest has 
to be replaced a dozen times; and a fine 
chest lasts a lifetime. Cheap carpeting 
wears out in a year or two; good carpeting 
will serve you for a decade. Which proves 
in the long run, quality costs you less. At 
Andrews, you get every cent of your 
dollar's worthin everything you buy. 


ANDREWS 


Meat? SINCE 1888. sona47% 


825-3475 











In the late 1700s, the area we 
now Call Kentville had been settled 
by New England planters, 
following the expulsion of the 
Acadians. The New Englanders, it 
would appear, were not as hard- 
working as the previous settlers, 
and the area developed a name for 
being not the soberest section of the 
county. In fact, because of the 
proliferation of public houses, the 
area was often referred to as “‘the 
devil’s half-acre.’ 

Of course, all that has changed. 
The Kentville of today is a 
charming and industrious town, 
and another good base for a Valley 
vacation. 

The apple industry is a major 
factor in the Valley, in its economy 
and its lifestyle. And this is 
nowhere more obvious than in 
Berwick, recognized as the largest 
centre of apple production in Nova 
Scotia. Even so, you may be 
tempted just to sweep through 
town, being as it is the birthplace of 
Alfred C. Fuller, the original Fuller 
Brush man. 

It is impossible to escape the 
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BETWEEN 
THE DEVIL 
AND THE 
DEEP-BLUE 
SEA 


apple business when you’re in the 
Valley, and indeed why would you 
want to? In early spring, the apple 
blossom is a wondrous natural 
harbinger of good things to come. 
The Apple Blossom Festival, 
usually held on the last weekend of 
May or the first weekend of June, is 
a parade and a pageant. If you 
missed it this year, try and come 
next year for a weekend treat the 
whole family will enjoy. 

The first apple trees were 
thought to have been planted by the 
Acadians as far back as the 1630s. 
Their first orchards were closer to 
Annapolis Royal and the crops 
were intended as winter-keeping 
fruit for the early settlers. 

Orchards, fields of vegetables, 
acres of strawberries, forests, 
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streams and rolling hills. This is the 
Valley, a place of small towns and 
villages, farming communities. 
Away from the rushing highway, 
it’s a quiet place. A good place for 
you to take things easy, breathe 
some fresh air, sit and watch the 
trees grow. There'll be times when 
the loudest noise you hear is the 
buzz of a busy bee, or the distant 
sound of a dog making his presence 
felt. 

The Valley is a place to walk. 
Park your car and stroll through 
Aylesford, or Auburn, Kingston, or 
Greenwood. Explore Wilmot, 
named for the Hon. Montague 
Wilmot, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Nova Scotia in 1762. And while 
you're here, think about this. In 
1815, all of this section of the Valley 
was invaded by mice. There were 
so many and they ruined so many 
crops, that famine threatened. And 
even though thousands of them 
were destroyed, they hung about 
till winter, and then vanished. Will 
they ever return? 

There was once a place around 
here called Gates Ferry, named like 
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so many others in the Valley after 
one of the New England planters. 
For reasons that aren’t quite clear, 
someone established that Gates 
Ferry was the mid-point between 
Annapolis Royal and Kentville, so 
they changed the name to Middle- 
ton. Whatever the name, it’s a place 
to linger awhile. Down the road, in 
Lawrencetown (established 1754), 
there’s a school of land surveying 
and photogrammetry (the science 
of using aeriel photographs in 
map making). 

Bridgetown was established at 
the limit of navigation on the 
Annapolis River, and was 
originally settled by the French in 
the mid 1600s. The James House on 
Queen Street was built in 1835 and 
is well worth a visit. 

The list of small towns and 
villages, interesting sites with 
interesting stories, seems limitless. 
Remember, this was the first area of 
Canada to be settled by our 
ancestors from Europe, and who 
knows that some distant relative of 
yours didn’t once stand where you 
can stand today. 
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“AND HEAR 
THE 
CANNONS 





The Valley has played a central 
role in the history of Canada ever 
since Champlain established The 
Habitation at Port Royal in 1605. 

Today, the Port Royal National 
Historic Park is located on the 
exact site of the first permanent 
white settlement north of the Gulf 
of Mexico. There is an exact replica 
of the first building, built with 
colombage walls of small logs with 
clay caulking. The chimneys are of 
field stone, and the fireplace and 
bakeoven are made from locally 
fired clay brick. 

A more elaborate, and probably a 
lot more comfortable, structure is 
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Fort Anne in the centre of 
Annapolis Royal. Situated at the 
meeting of the Allain and 
Annapolis rivers, Fort Anne was 
designed primarily to guard the 
town against attacks from the sea. 

The Fort Anne National 
Historical Park has to be one of 
Canada’s most picturesque historic 
parks, offering as it does sucha 
sweeping view of the magnificent 
Annapolis Basin. 

You should make a point to visit 
these historic locations, and 
consider the role they played in the 
making of our nation. Close your 
eyes, and hear the cannons roar. 


A FOUR SEASONS RETREAT 


Exit II Highway 101 
Between Kentville & Wolfville 
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The Annapolis Valley’s most beautiful resort with a panoramic view of Cape 
Blomidon and the Fundy Shore. The Inn has 110 spacious rooms each with 
quality furnishings, air conditioning, color cable TV and phone with bedside 
controls. Fully licensed dining room and lounge. Indoor heated pool, saunas, 
nature trails, & in winter cross country skiing. 


The new Heritage Village Barn offers century old charm and rustic surround- 
ings and features daily Lobster Suppers 5-9 p.m. from late June to early Octo- 
ber. Group reservations are invited as well as private parties by appointment. 
The Heritage Village Barn houses both convention and recreation facilities. 
A working Antique Shingle Mill and Museum is open daily to visitors. 


Tel 542-5751 


Box 1090, Wolfville N.S., BOP 1XO 
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New Minas/Kentville 
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Parkway Antiques Limited | §. UNDERS 



























Open: 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. Estate & Consignment Auctions 

- Monday - Saturday - Appraisal service LID e 
Dealer in Quality Custom refinishing 

Furniture, China, Glass Clock & Watch repairs 

Buy - Sell - Trade Mirrors resilvered TARTAN CHINA 
Antiques & Collectables Professional Furniture repairs & GIFT SHOP 







1009 Kentucky Court, New Minas, N.S. B4N 4N1 
Wilfred and Jane MacPhee Ph: (902) 678-8167 Exit 12 Off Hyw. 101 









— Welcomes all Visitors to the 
Annapolis Valley — 












SOUVENIRS 
CHINAWARE 
JEWELLERY 






Kemic Formaldehyde Assay Kit 


AMETHYST 
GIFTS 
N.S. TARTAN ITEMS 










a commonly used chemical in easy-to-use at home, in the 
several manufacturing pro- workplace or as an instructional 
cesses (i.e. UFFI). | aid. 

designed and developed by _ to accurately measure formal- 
Kemic Bioresearch Laboratories dehyde concentrations in air. 
Ltd., Kentville, Nova Scotia. 


KEMIC BIORESEARCH LABORATORIES LTD. 


7, THE INDUSTRIAL MALL 
KENTVILLE, NOVA SCOTIA B4N 4H8 










1105 Commercial St. 
New Minas, N.S. 
Phone 678-2136 


























— A Must On Your Visit — 





‘‘We specialize in 
Canadian made workwear 

In a complete range of sizes”’ 
Including Footwear by Kaufman 
& Helly-Hansen 

Soft-pile & rain wear, 
‘Inquiries welcome’ 

Master Card & Visa 

1005 Commercial St. 

New Minas 

Phone 678-4796 
Exit 12 off Hwy. 101 















brazier. 


WE 
TREAT 

YU 
RIGHT! 


1129 Commercial St. 
New Minas 










research inc. 


— Specialists in research 
in nutrition and medicine 


— Manufacturers of 
the Efamol brand 
of evening primrose oil 
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FRESH NOVA SCOTIA 
LOBSTER 
DINNERS FROM $9.95 


Fresh boiled lobster at an in- 
credibly low price. Comes with 
lots of drawn butter, thick cut 
fries and fresh baked bread. 


Fresh Lobster Roll $4.95 
Surf ’n Turf $12.95 
(Lobster and Filet Mignon) 


Always Open from 10:00 a.m. 
Sundays from Noon 
Lots of Free Parking 
in Centre Square 
20 Webster St., Kentville, N.S. 
678-9390 


While in the Valley Visit... 


Palmeter'’s 
Trailer Park 


Full Hookups 

All Grass Sites 
Estate-like Setting 
Quiet © Restful 
Nature Trails 

Bird Sanctuary 


(902) 678-7333 
655 Park Street 
West End of Kentville 
Kentville, NS, Canada 
B4N 3V7 
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“QUICK 
ASA 
WINK’ 


So said Sam Slick, the Yankee 
peddler, who also gave us such 
choice items as: “raining cats and 
dogs;’ ‘‘barking up the wrong tree,’ 
and ‘‘an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure:’ And while 
‘fact may be stranger than fiction;’ 
Sam Slick was a fictional character 
created by Judge Thomas Chandler 
Haliburton. Haliburton, the first 
Canadian author to win 
international recognition was born 
in Windsor — Gateway to the 
Annapolis Valley. 

Windsor was first settled by the 
French in 1703, although a census 
of 1685 showed that some families 
were already living in the district. 
In those earliest days the settlement 
retained the Indian name of 
Piziquid (‘‘meeting of the water’’). 
Present residents may wish to 
thank the United Empire Loyalists 
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who moved here in 1764 and 
changed the name to Windsor. 

Historic Fort Edward was 
erected here in 1750, and the 
blockhouse, which still stands, is 
the oldest such original structure in 
Canada. While the Fort was 
obviously built for its military and 
strategic value, it does have a place 
in the agricultural and commercial 
development of the region. A 
monument in Windsor carries this 
message: ‘‘First Agricultural Fair in 
Canada. Commemorating the first 
Agricultural Fair in Canada, 
authorized on the creation of the 
township of Windsor in 1764, was 
held at Fort Edward Hill, 
21st May, 1765.’ 

The fair continues today as the 
Hants County Exhibition held each 
year in September (this year, 
September 13-18). 


COLDBROOK, KINGS COUNTY, 
P.O. BOX 455, KENTVILLE, NOVA SCOTIA 
B4N 3X3 — PHONE (902) 678-3868 


Located '/5 Mile West of Coldbrook Interchange 
(Exit 14 — Highway 101 & 1) 


Playground Equipment with Space to Play and Hike 
Adult & Kiddies Swimming Pools — Go-Kart Track 


‘‘A Good Place to Spend Your Vacation’’ 
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SMOOUS GO 
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Paredes CANADA’S BIRTH E Loohn’s 
The ANNAPOLIS ROYAL PLAC facing slope to salt marshes 


HISTORIC GARDENS consist 1605 and Allain’s River, the site 
of ten intensively cultivated in 1607 of North America’s 
acres which include five first grist mill and the first 
“theme” Gardens — an dykeland on the continent. 
Acadian Garden, a More than a mile of 
Governor’s Garden, a pathways, accessible to the 
Victorian Garden, a Rose handicapped, meander 
Garden, and a Garden of through the Gardens. The 
the Future. site provides a setting of 
The locale provides both unrivalled beauty, 
scenic attraction and overlooking the wetlands 
historic interest. The terrain and meadows of a tidal 













extends down a south- | river valley. 

BREAD AND ROSES MARKET HOUSE 

A friendly welcome is GALLERY 

offered in this restored 5 A profusion of works by 


brick Victorian mansion 
full of fine craftmanship 
lovingly restored. Hearty 
breakfasts with home 
baked bread and free range 
eggs are served and 
socialgatherings in the 
comfortable parlour are an 
every day event. Barbara 
and John Taylor. 82 
Victoria Street, 532-5727. 
All guest rooms are 
complete with modern 
private baths. 


GARRISON HOUSE 
INN 

Enjoy the tranquillity and 
traditional comforts of this 
charming country Inn 
where special travellers 
have been pampered since 
the 1850’s. The Inn and 
dining room have been 
recently restored and filled 
with early Canadian 
furniture. Discover 
whimsical and practical 
country crafts in THE 
COUNTRY SAMPLER next 


our finest professional 
artists are displayed in 
these welcoming rooms. 
Watercolours, oils, limited 
edition etchings, and 
serigraphs as well as 
pottery, handblown glass, 
unique jewellery and more. 
Look and then linger in the 
cafe while you decide 
which piece of Nova Scotia 
to take home with you. 
Christine Ross Hopper, 
Roman Bartkiw. Beside the 
Farmer’s Market, 15 Church 
Street, 532-7881. 


STUDIO WEFAN 

The cloth created by 
Wefan’s resident weaver 
features a dramatic 
interplay of pattern and 
colour. From this she 
fashions everything from 
classic placemats to 
elegantly designed clothing. 
Watch the weaver at work 
while you browse. You will 
also find a variety of the 
best Nova Scotian crafts 





door. Anna and Pat Se | Hes RR a Ory | available. Daurene Lewis, 
Redgrave, 350 St. George 284 St. George Street, 
Street. 532-2570 532-5763. 















A world class restaurant at 
the heart of Canada’s 
birthplace. Our owner-chef, 
who has plied his culinary 
art across Europe and the 
Orient, and in New York’s 
leading hotels, will prepare 





218 Saint Geogre Street you the finest meal you’ve 
Across from King’s Theatre had all year. Our menu 
902-532-5502 changes daily, making 


= ~ ; ; optimum use of the finest 
Congratulations on a superb eating place. and freshest local seafood, 
. .E. Mailhot, Massachusetts lamb, beef, eggs and 
> > 


“Best restaurant east of Vancouver.”’ produce. John & Beth 
..Dr. A. Rosati, Rhode Island Gartland. 
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Annapolis Royal, 
Nova Scotia BOS 1A0 





HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN 


A domestic fable for our times 


He discovered the art of living, deep in the yellow pages 


h, darn,’ she said, ‘‘I don’t know 
where to store baby’s tiny socks.’’ 
‘‘Try an egg carton)’ I offered. 
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‘*You paint each little eggcup to match 
the color of each little pair of socks. Neat 


as a pin.’ 

‘‘Gosh,’ she said. ‘‘I never thought 
of that. I’ll run right out to get the 
paint.’ 

‘*If you’re doing a lot of other shop- 
ping,’ I suggested, ‘‘be sure to reinforce 
the bottom of your bag by inserting the 
lid of a shoe box. And pick up some 
cheesecloth, will you, dear?’’ 

‘‘Why do we want cheesecloth, 
honey?’’ 

‘*Your sewing kit is dusty,’ I patiently 
explained. ‘‘To clean it without disturb- 
ing the contents, you just cover the 
vacuum-cleaner nozzle with cheesecloth, 
held on by arubber band of course, and 
turn the vacuum on.’ 

‘**Golly, honey, you’re so clever,’ she 
gushed. ‘“‘It’s so nice to have a man 
around the house.’ 

After she returned with the paint and 
cheesecloth, she complained, ‘‘The 
baby’s so squirmy I can never get her 
bangs even.’ 

‘Easy,’ I said. ‘‘Just put a piece of 
transparent tape over the bangs, and go 
snip, snip, snip above the tape. You can 
also use the tape to remove the glue from 
the store labels on your new glassware.’ 

‘*But what if she cries when I rip it 
off?”’ 

‘*Use a ‘tear bottle? silly?’ I advised. 
‘“When she cries, you rush for the bot- 
tle to catch her tears. She’ll think that’s 
so much fun she’ll soon be running for 
the bottle herself, and she’ll forget why 
she’s crying. Works every time.’ 

‘“Well, I can’t cut her hair now 
anyway. The scissors are dull?’ 

Gormless woman. ‘‘Don’t you know 
you can sharpen scissors by cutting 
through sandpaper?’’ I asked. ‘‘But save 
a sheet of the Extra Fine. It'll come in 
handy the next time you want to remove 
dirt and dust from my felt hat. Oh, and 
by the way, since you’re going back to 
the store for the sandpaper, we’ll need 
some cardamom pods, too’’ 

‘‘Cardamom pods?”’ 

‘‘That’s right. When you get back, 


just place pans of water on all the’ 


radiators, and drop in a few empty pods. 


That’ll humidify the air and give the 


whole house a delicate, exotic odor. Trot 
now.’ 

While she was out, I sat under the 
cunning mobile I’d taught her to make 
out of eggshells and coat hangers, and 
lamented her appalling lack of household 
smarts. I knew that later on she’d try to 
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use the sharpened scissors to cut cloth for 
the shirt she was making for me; but I 
also knew that I’d have to tell her to put 
a plastic bagful of pennies on the pattern 
to keep it and the fabric from slipping. 
It was I who’d had to teach her to use 
white liquid shoe polish to brighten the 
soiled tapes on the venetian blinds; and 
to wear socks on her hands, while clean- 
ing the slats, to get at the hard-to-reach 
areas. It was I who’d told her that the 
right way to clean a pleated lampshade 
was with an old shaving brush. It was I 
who’d told her that, if she wanted to 
keep herself spruce while cleaning the 
oven, she should cut arm and neck holes 
in a green plastic garbage bag and wear 
it aS an apron. 





‘Sometimes I 
feel like 
Professor 

Higgins in 
Pygmalion. [ts 
gratifying to see 
the progress of 
my own ‘Eliza 

Doolittle’ ”’ 


I find it incomprehensible that a 
woman can reach maturity without 
knowing that washing shower-curtain 





hooks is simply a matter of sticking them | 


in a sock, knotting it, then throwing the 
bundle into the machine with your next 
load of dirty laundry; that the proper 
way to speed the drying of blankets is to 
pin them to the clothesline by top and 
bottom hems, and then stuff big balls of 
brown paper inside the folds; that you 
should keep a straight wooden clothespin 
in your sewing basket to stick inside 
glove fingers that need mending; that 
you slice icebox cookie dough with string 
held taut in both hands; and that nutmeg 
toast is a nice change from cinnamon 
toast. 






She is a wonderful woman in some 
respects, but I gloomily pondered how 
I’d ever been hooked into marriage with 
someone so domestically ignorant that 
she had never heard that, before mail- 
ing fragile items, one must put them in 
plastic baggies and then smother them 
with marshmallows. Once, my frustra- 
tion got the better of me, and I told her 
that the fact that she was so dumb she’d 
never used hairspray to abolish ball- 
point-ink stains suggested to me that we 
should have had one of those trial mar- 
riages. Never again will I speak so boldly. 
What a deluge of sobbing! She was too 
old to try the tear bottle on her. 

Lately, she’s improved. Under my 
tutelage, she now drops a thimble over 
the tube in the percolator before adding 
the coffee. If there’s anything I hate, it’s 
having grounds fall into the water. I’ve 
also trained her to keep our empty out- 
door light sockets clean and dry by stick- 
ing burned-out fuses in them, and to 
wear leather gloves to protect her finger- 
nails while she tugs freshly washed slip- 
covers back over the furniture. She has 


even learned to rub the bathtub with a 


sponge dipped in turpentine and salt to 
conquer yellow stains and restore spar- 
kling whiteness; and to place the bottom 
of a second pan directly on top of fry- 
ing bacon so it won’t curl and shrink. 
She has to wash two pans rather than 
one, of course, but she knows I prefer 
my bacon flat. Sometimes I feel like Pro- 
fessor Higgins in Pygmalion. It’s grati- 
fying to see the progress of my own 
**Eliza Doolittle?’ 

But I don’t saddle her with every 
household task. Keeping windows free of 
ice in the winter, for instance, is a man’s 
job. You rub the panes with an alcohol- 
soaked sponge, which I suck from time 
to time to relieve the tedium. I’ve also 
been of considerable help to her outside 
the home. Once, she was about to take 
six neighborhood tots to a notoriously 
crowded swimming pool, and she plain- 
tively asked, ‘‘How will I ever keep track 
of them all?’’ I came up with the answer 
faster than you can say, ‘‘Let-your- 
fingers-do-the-walking-through-the- 
fillers-in-the-yellow-pages-of-the- 
Halifax-Dartmouth-telephone-book,”’ 
which happens to be the secret source of 
all my incredible expertise on the 
domestic arts. ‘‘Paint the children’s 
names in bright nail polish on the tops 
of their bathing caps,’ I snapped. 

‘‘That’s it?’ she squealed. ‘‘Oh 
honey, what would I ever do without 
you?”’ 7 
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ART 


Bill Ritchie’s great 
white north — 


His adventures in the wilds of Labrador inspire 
the savage, half-mythical images in his art 
By Bonnie Woodworth 


n abused orphan boy in Nain, Labrador, steals out of 

his hut at night to watch the moon, and a spirit in the 

form of a polar bear endows him with supernatural 
powers. The next morning, the village hunters, eager to rid 
themselves of the troublesome youth, plot his murder: If he 
offers himself as bait for the bears, the men will rescue him 
at the last moment. Their plan backfires when the boy hurls 
the bears into the air and kills the hunters. Then he retreats 
to the mountains to spend the rest of his days breaking off 
the edges of cliffs and juggling rocks in the air. : 

This myth, told by the Inuit of Labrador, is meticulously 
illustrated in two lithographs by Newfoundland artist Bill Rit- 
chie entitled ‘‘Orphan Boy Acquires Wisdom from the 
Moon/Strength from the Bear’’ and ‘‘Creating Boulders’’ 
The prints are part of a series of Ritchie drawings about 
Labrador and Inuit mythology, and, like most of his work, 
evoke the imagery and brutality of the harsh northern climate 
and lifestyle. 

The story of the orphan boy in many ways resembles 
Mordecai Richler’s plot in The Incomparable Atuk, except 
that Ritchie’s ending is a happy one. And Richler’s Inuit hero 
is unmistakably fictional. For Ritchie, who says some of his 
neighbors in Labrador still talk about the orphan boy’s legen- 
dary strength, it’s often hard to distinguish real characters 
from the mythical ones. 

In fact, he says, it’s the ability of the Inuit and Indians 
to imagine and believe in these mythical characters that lures 
him to the north every summer. Ritchie first went to Labrador 
in 1976 for a summer job as Nain’s community artist. He 
stayed for a year. Now he spends his summers in Labrador 
and his winters at St. Michael’s printshop on the outskirts of 
St. John’s. 

‘‘Before I went to the north it was impossible for me to 
just lie on the grass and imagine shapes and figures in the 
clouds,’ Ritchie says. ‘‘I was never that relaxed. Even if I was, 
I wouldn’t admit it?’ 

Ritchie says it’s not uncommon for natives of Labrador 
to daydream for hours at a time, conjuring up images of faces 
and animals in the fiords, mountain ridges and forests. ‘‘It’s 
an accepted way of life among the Inuit and Indian, and a 
practice I now resort to for ideas for my art work?’ 

Ritchie, 29, who comes from Windsor, Ont., lives alone 
in the summers in a primitive log cabin at Zoar, near Nain 
in northern Labrador. He has none of the amenities of urban 
living — no electricity, running water or central heating. But 
the rugged, 230-pound artist isn’t complaining. 

He spends his time trapping and hunting with his Inuit 
and Indian friends, canoeing in Ungava Bay and mountain 
climbing. As some of his friends put it, ‘‘He lives a man’s 
life in Labrador,’ and it shows in his art work. 

The young printmaker brilliantly depicted the savagery of 
the wilds in his wolverine series, a collection of drawings that 
show the animal’s lethal movements, sometimes lifelike but 
often exaggerated for effect. The wolverine, the largest 

member of the weasel family, is feared by hunters because 
of its intelligence and viciousness. , 

Ritchie says the wolverine is called the Trickster in Naskapi 
Indian mythology because of its ability to avoid hunters but 
destroy their trap lines. In Labrador mythology, it has super- 
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Bill Ritchie: His work depicts the harsh northern climate and lifestyle 


natural powers and is said to be able to change itself into a 
human or any other form it desires to conceal its true identity. 

Other Ritchie prints, such as ‘‘Loon,’ portray the tran- 
quillity of the north, the placid lakes in the Torngat Moun- 
tains and the wildlife that breeds there. The prints capture 
the nobility of animals. One drawing, called ‘‘Spring,’ depicts 
a polar bear opening his stomach in the spring to feed a group 
of hungry Inuit. ‘‘Island in a Storm’’ is a drawing of an In- 
uk in a kayak who suddenly realizes that his refuge during 
a storm is not an island at all but a flock of gale birds lying 
on the water. 

Most of Ritchie’s prints have a mystical quality because 
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‘‘Wolverines in the Trees,’ 1982 


of the dark hues, the overpowering landscapes and the mix- 
ture of real and imaginary characters. 

Animals are a dominant theme. But, as Ritchie points out, 
‘*the key to survival in the north is out-thinking them. Some 
day your life could depend on your ability to fend off or kill 
an animal for food.’ 

The close interaction between man and 
animals is obvious in works such as 
‘*Trout,’ a lithograph of a fish with two 
faces in its gills, and ‘‘Caribou,’ about a 
boy who married a caribou and whose 
face is visible in the animal’s antlers. 

Ritchie devotes his summers in 
Labrador to exploring the wilds. There are 
no printmaking facilities in Labrador; 
even if there were, he doubts he would be 
able to do both printmaking and explor- 
ing. ‘‘My northern adventures are my in- 
spiration for my art, and if I ignore one 
the other will suffer.’ 

His lifestyle isn’t luxurious, but he says 
he can comfortably support himself from 
his art. Last winter, he was resident print- 
maker at St. Michael’s, an artists’ co-op, 
for which he earned his lodgings and a 
small fee. He also taught workshops in 
printmaking and did custom printing for 
other Newfoundland artists. 

He supplements his income by fishing 
in summer with an Inuit sculptor, Gilbert 
Hay. Hay, a native Labradorian and a 
close friend, supplies many of the stories 
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and myths he incorporates in his art. Ritchie’s presence in Nain 
has stimulated local artists, Hay says, and residents of the 
area have started to hold group exhibits. | 

Unlike Ritchie, Hay is a mostly self-taught artist (Ritchie 
obtained a degree in printmaking from the Nova Scotia Col- 
lege of Art and Design in 1976 and also attended Sheridan 
College in Brampton, Ont., and Fanshawe College in Lon- 
don, Ont.) For the past couple of years Ritchie has been 
teaching Hay printmaking at St. Michael’s; now, half the 30 
lithographs in the Inuit mythology series are Hay’s. His style 
complements Ritchie’s and reflects the elemental shapes and 
textures of the barren terrain in northern Labrador. 

The mythology prints, intended as illustrations for a soon- 
to-be-published book on Inuit legends, were exhibited last 
November at the Memorial University art gallery and were 
shown recently at the arts centre in Goose Bay. Other Ritchie 
prints are now on display at the Waterford Valley Gallery in 
St. John’s and at the Art Gallery of Nova Scotia in Halifax. 

This spring, Ritchie ventured into film with the aid of a 
$7,000 Explorations grant from Canada Council. His short 
black and white, anthropological film on Labrador sounds 
will be presented at Sound Symposium Newfoundland, a 
week-long workshop for visual-artists, poets, musicians, 
dancers and scientists, which opens July 7 in St. John’s. The 
film, which concentrates on a Naskapi Indian drummer from 
Davis Inlet, is a mixture of wild sounds and abstract shots 
of the northern landscape and people. The footage was col- 
lected in May when Ritchie, Gilbert, and sound-man Jim 
Rilley from St. John’s travelled by dog sled from Davis Inlet 
to Nain, a 120-km trek. 

More than 60 local and visiting artists are participating . 
in the symposium, including Canadian film-maker Michael 
Snow, composer R. Murray Schafer, sculptor and 
photographer Robin Mackenzie and dancer Terrill Maguire. 

Performances by local artists include architect Joe Carter’s 
‘*‘Harbour Symphony,’ a musical composition of ship horns; 
a folk opera by Pamela Morgan and Noel Dinn of the musical 
troupe Figgy Duff; and Burying Ground, a dance perfor- 
mance in the yard of the Anglican cathedral. 

After the symposium, Ritchie plans to visit his parents in 
Windsor. He says one of his biggest frustrations is that his 
father, now retired and a former employee of the Ford Motor 
Co. of Canada Ltd., doesn’t understand his son’s art or why 
he chooses to live in a place like Labrador. ‘‘Few people ap- 
preciate Labrador, I know that,’ Ritchie says, ‘‘but I’ve given 
up trying to make them understand my attraction to the place. 
For me it works.’ te 
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RALPH SURETTE’S COLUMN 
Fear of spraying 


Atlantic Canadians worry about forest spraying because they don’t 
trust the chemicals — or the politicians 


i 


s the fiddleheads unfurl every 
spring, so does the essential ques- 
tion: Shall we spray? With the fury 
of a forest fire and the ambiguity of an 
insanity trial, the answer is given: Yes 
and no. 

*“Yes’’ because the chemicals in ques- 
tion — fenitrothion, matacil, Atlox, 
2,4-D, 2,4,5-T, others — are safe, studies 
have shown. Safe as a glass of water. 
*“‘No”’ because the chemicals in question 
are unsafe, studies have shown. So un- 
safe that dioxin in the amount of five 
grains of salt could kill you, and the 
chemicals generally have been linked to 
a host of diseases and abnormalities. 

As the battle rages in the courts, the 
bureaucracies, the media and the legis- 
latures, only one thing is clear to anyone 
trying to find a middle ground, a fixed 
reference point. It is clear that in all this 
there are no facts. No one can state any- 
thing about the safety or dangers of the 
chemicals or about the economic or 
forest management aspects of spraying 
without being contradicted immediately. 
Spooked and baffled, the citizenry opts 
to play it safe and generally opposes 
spraying. 

In the absence of facts — or, at least, 
of consensus — there’s politics. This is 
to say that the arguments are not merely 
about chemicals and their effects. The 
public’s anxiety is only partly due to the 
chemicals themselves. The other part is 
that the public does not trust the politi- 
cal process where herbicides and pesti- 
cides are involved. 


When fevers rise, the public’s agita- 
tion is blamed by the pro-spray forces on 
irresponsible headlines and ‘‘scare tac- 
tics’’ by environmentalists. Evoking 
**Agent Orange’’ of Vietnam War noto- 





riety, for example, is called dishonest and. 


inflammatory because the chemicals in 
question are being used in far weaker 
concentrations than they were in Viet- 
nam. Yet what comes with Agent Orange 


(a mixture of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T) is more. 


than toxins in disputed parts per billion. 
It’s an attitude of power. It’s the 
militaristic and anti-democratic notion 
that complex problems can be solved by 
overpowering them with blunt instru- 
ments, regardless of whether there are 
any people in the way. 


Even if we assume that the chemical 
sprays used in the Atlantic provinces are 
safe within reasonable bounds and that 
the public is indeed being unduly 
alarmed about the risks, then we have 
still addressed only half the problem. 
The rest of the problem consists of an 
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accumulated body of mistrust based 
largely on chemical horror stories that 
have happened elsewhere and that have 
featured government-industry attempts 
to deceive the public about the hazards. 
What brings the mistrust home is that 
governments here — especially that of 
Nova Scotia at the moment, like that of 
New Brunswick earlier — show the same 
diehard commitment to spraying no mat- 
ter what the consequences, the same im- 
placable hostility toward anyone who 
objects. We may safely assume that if the 
government of Nova Scotia knew of 
hazards, it would not admit it. 

The public in the Atlantic provinces 
is not going to put its anxieties to rest un- 
til the rest of the world does. And the 
world will not stop worrying until it can 
be sure that those in authority are truly 
balancing the potential benefits against 
the potential hazards. 

In some instances this has begun to 
happen. In the Atlantic provinces there 
are two spraying issues. One is the bud- 
worm question centred in New Bruns- 
wick, the other the herbicidal spraying 
of hardwoods with the centre of the ac- 
tion in Nova Scotia. The politics of bud- 
worm pesticides have been improving 
while those of hardwood herbicides have 
been worsening. 

Somewhere along the line, the gov- 
ernment of New Brunswick saw the wis- 
dom of appealing to independent labo- 
ratories to assess the alleged links be- 
tween some of the chemicals and certain 
diseases, notably Reye’s syndrome and 
some cancers. When the anti-spray pro- 
tests heated up, you’ll remember, New 
Brunswick’s attitude towards its citizens’ 
health and rights sounded as though 
they’d been borrowed from Vlad the Im- 
paler. Schools and homes were zapped 
— sometimes, it seemed, just for the hell 
of it. But so what? Pilots have to have 
fun sometimes. A possible link with 
Reye’s syndrome? Never mind, said 
former Natural Resources minister 
Roland Boudreau; if a few kids have to 
die while we’re saving the forest, so be it. 

The several task forces have found no 
short-term link between the chemical 
agents at issue and Reye’s syndrome or 
cancer, although more studies have been 
recommended on these and other health 
aspects. Health Minister Charles Gal- 
lagher has stated that he wouldn’t hesi- 
tate to ban any substance that was shown 
to be harmful. 


These moves don’t solve the conflict 
over the spray in New Brunswick. For 
the anti-spray groups, the spray goes on 





as before and so does their opposition. 
Still, the New Brunswick government’s 
attitude has improved enormously, and 
some scientific facts in which both sides 
can have confidence have at last been es- 
tablished. The anti-spray forces now 
want independent studies done into the 
economics of the $14-million-a-year 
spray program. If this were done, a solu- 
tion to the perennial budworm uproar 
might be in sight. 

A solution may be in sight anyway. 
The effectiveness of the bacterial agent 
BT (Bacillus thuringiensis) has been en- 
couraging. It is still more than twice as 
expensive as the chemical sprays, but 
mass production will bring the price 
down. BT affects only budworm and 
butterfly larvae, and is not generally op- 
posed by environmentalists. 

The herbicide issue is another matter. 
The ‘‘phenoxy herbicides,’ 2,4-D and 
2,4,5-T, have more sinister connections 
than the budworm chemicals. And to a 
perplexed public, spraying defoliants on 
hardwoods can only seem to be chemical 
escalation. 

In fact, in May, there was a demon- 
stration at the Riviere-du-Loup airport 
against budworm spraying in the Gaspé 
— not against the budworm spray itself 
but because the precedent ‘‘will open the 
way to spraying toxic defoliants,’ as the 
mayor of one of the towns put it. The 
threat posed by the budworm is at least 
obvious. The sudden dire menace pre- 
sented by maple and birch saplings is a 
bit harder to fathom. 

As I write this, the celebrated herbi- 
cides spray hearing in Sydney — where 
Cape Breton landowners are seeking an 
injunction against the spray — is not 
over. However, Mr. Justice Merlin 
Nunn’s opening call for both sides to 
respect the law regardless of the decision 
calls attention to the volatility of the 
situation. The Whycocomagh Micmac 
band last year uprooted pulp company 
seedlings in protest against the intention 
to spray, while provincial government of- 
ficials have been heaping abuse on en- 
vironmentalists. The court’s decision is 
not likely to end the matter either way. 

Meanwhile, in Newfoundland, where 
the budworm infestation died down last 
spring and the spray issue with it, a her- 
bicides controversy has erupted at Miller- 
town, where Abitibi Price intends to 
spray 2,4-D. That seems to be the story 
generally. The budworm issue has been 
pushed into the background or disap- 
peared totally as a more ominous affair 
takes its place: An affair as ominous for 
its politics as for its chemicals. we 
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Midsummer's tales 


Reviews by Pat Lotz 
S speaking, The Outport Peo- 





ple (McClelland and Stewart), 
Claire. Mowat’s account of the five 
years she and her husband, Farley, spent 
in a Newfoundland outport, does not 
belong in a roundup of fiction. However, 
she describes it as ‘‘a fictional memoir 
of those years,’ and who is a reviewer 
to dispute an author’s classification of 
her work? 

Claire Mowat had been fascinated 
with the idea of Newfoundland ever since 
someone hung a map of it on the wall 
of her office in Toronto. She was ‘‘in love 
with the idea of the place’’ before she ar- 
rived in the outport of Baleena (not its 
real name) with her husband in 1962, 
shortly after they were married. When 
they left five years later, tears mingled 
with the salt spray on her face. Her book 
tells why. 

The Mowats occupied a curious posi- 
tion in the tight social structure of 
Baleena. They joined the fishermen and 
fish plant workers at weddings and other 
local events. But they also became part 
of the circle of power holders in the 
outport—the fish plant owner, the doc- 
tor, the plant manager, the nurse, the 
mountie. They ate sandwiches made with 
canned asparagus and mayonnaise and 
gourmet meals prepared by the cultured 
wife of the fish plant owner, who claimed 
that ‘‘sentiment keeps us in this busi- 
ness.’ They travelled to Boston aboard 
one of the owner’s boats, and sailed their 
own schooner, the Happy Adventurer, to 
an even more remote outport. But Farley 
upset the ‘‘squirearchy.’ He advised the 
fish plant workers to form a union and 
insisted on talking about the history of 
oppression in Newfoundland. Later he 
lost his temper with outporters who 
slaughtered a trapped whale. But that’s 
another story, and another book. 

Change begins to press in on Baleena. 
The population ‘‘explodes,’ with 35 
families living in a cove that once sup- 
ported a dozen. A taxi comes into the 
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community. The fish plant owner 
becomes the mayor and a new council 
takes office, luring voters with promises 
of better roads, sewer and water systems, 
a post office and other amenities. 

When the Mowats return from a trip 
to Toronto, they find the community 
changed. The men at the plant have gone 
on strike, the nurse acts strangely and the 
friendly mountie and his wife depart. 
Finally, the Mowats board their boat and 
move on. 

Claire Mowat writes about the out- 
port with grace and without condescen- 
sion. Yet a sense of despair pervades the 
book, like the fog that so often shrouds 
Newfoundland’s coast. Through it you 
catch glimpses of another world, one 
where anger and violence lie latent until 
triggered by some spark. 

Mowat’s book is an outsider’s view 
of life in Newfoundland’s outports. In 
Clapp’s Rock (McClelland and Stewart), 
insider William Rowe tells of life in the 
gutters of power in St. John’s. Neil God- 
win, the hero, a fast-track young tiger, 
graduates from Memorial University and 
then studies at Oxford—as did the 
author. Lured into politics, he attempts 
to reform the system from the inside, but 
is constantly outsmarted by Percy Clapp, 
the premier—or Prime Minister, as he 
prefers to be called. So he joins the op- 
position and leads it to election victory. 

Godwin sees Newfoundland as a 
cultural centre of the world, a new 
Athens. Culture could be the antidote to 
the banality and shabbiness of everyday 
life in Newfoundland, and offshore oil 
a form of instant salvation for all the ills 
of society. This vision muddies as God- 
win is dragged into the cesspool of island 
politics, and he keeps recalling the Goofy 
Newf, a brilliant man, gone mad, who 
tramped the streets of St. John’s bang- 
ing a drum. 

Rowe’s book does much to explain 
why Newfoundland is such a poor pro- 
vince. That state has little to do with 
resources, but rather with the way in 


which power is exercised. Sitting at the 
centre of the novel is Percy Clapp, a fully 
believable creation who lies and cheats 
and cons to stay in power. Surrounded 
by mediocre men in black coats and 


homburg hats, Clapp dreams and 
schemes. A master of hyperbole, he 
pours vitriol over his opponents, while 
impressing everyone—even some British 
bankers— with learning gained by skim- 
ming books. 

Clapp’s Rock, though overlong, 
grips. It contains pages of rant that could 
have been lifted from the speeches of the 
past and present premiers. If Rowe 
makes Newfoundland sound like an 
asylum run by the inmates (a phrase used 
to describe life in Hitler’s Germany), he 
adds so many believable touches that the 
novel comes to life from the first page 
and carries the reader through a strange 
world that always remains recognizably 
Canadian. In the outports, the voters 
vilify and humiliate the politicians on the 
hustings. If you are a stranger you get 
‘bought stuff’’; once accepted, the 
home-made goodies appear. None of 
Rowe’s characters is particularly ad- 
mirable. Guilt catches up with the hero 
every so often, and his greatest fear is of 
mediocrity. William Rowe knows what 
he’s writing about. A frustrated idealist, 
like so many other young Canadians, he 
has given his book a savage bite. This is 
not a ‘‘regional political novel?’ It offers 
unnerving insights about any place where 
feeble, out-dated incompetents use tricks 
to retain power. Clapp’s Rock could 
serve as a textbook on getting power and 
holding on to it; it contains much infor- 
mation on dirty election tricks— 
including the proper handling of 
hecklers. 

Perhaps Rowe should have called his 
novel Cry, the Beloved Province. It will 
certainly change mainlanders’ percep- 
tions of Newfoundland. 

In Italy, many young idealists like 
Neil Godwin form the core of the red 
brigades, and the logic of their thought 
is explored by Fredericton writer Richard 
Crighton in Red for Terror (Dodd, 
Mead). Crighton acknowledges the 
assistance of the Conflict Centre at the 
University of New Brunswick, whose 
staff has considerable expertise on inter- 
national terrorism. But the skill with 
which he tells the story is his own. 
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In Red for Terror a group of Italian 
terrorists, led by a woman, hijack a 
tourist bus after assassinating a politi- 
cian. Anna, the leader, emerges as a fully 
rounded figure, as does Jill, one of the 
captured tourists. The true measure of 
any thriller is whether you can believe it 
could happen to you. And that’s what 
makes Red for Terror so gripping: It 
stresses how the innocent can be caught 
up in terrorist activities, while explain- 
ing the rationale for terrorism. Behind 
the terrorists are shadowy figures, in- 
tellectuals who believe that they can top- 
ple a corrupt system by violence. The 
Italian bureaucracy emerges in all its 
stupidity and rigidity, as does the dedica- 
tion of the police. Rocco, the policeman 
in charge of the investigation, never acts 
like a smart cop. He has his fears—some 
of which are realized. The book builds 
to an ingenious climax, holding the 
reader all the way. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be 
said of Christopher Hyde’s The Tenth 
Crusade (McClelland and Stewart). The 
writer, who now lives on Prince Edward 
Island, has used his journalistic skills to 
turn out several best-selling thrillers. In 
this book Hyde has taken current trends 
in religion and extended them to create 
a conspiracy theory. After a gripping 
start in the Nevada desert, the book goes 
downhill. The hero, a freelance photog- 
rapher drawn into the conspiracy, moves 
around the United States in search of 
clues. He has picked up a few killing 
skills in Vietnam, and uses them rather 
casually. The unknown enemies, 
however, never sound believable, and 
Hyde spends too much time explaining 
why they are a menace. He even throws 
in a long radio sermon to make his point. 

By the time the climax arrives, the 
reader has ceased to believe in either the 
plot or the main characters. When 
describing action, Hyde writes tough, 
taut prose. But the book contains too 
much detail in too many places. Do we 
really have to know the whole layout of 
the hero’s pad? And that dogs in Aspen, 
Colo., don’t have fleas? If you have 
fears about the right wing religious 
groups taking over the United States, 
The Tenth Crusade might just be the 
book to confirm them. 

Goose Lane Editions are prose works 
published by Fiddlehead Poetry Books of 
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- bidding, 


Fredericton, and Nancy Bauer’s Flora, 
Write This Down appears to be the first 
title in the series. In it, Flora Benjamin 
of Fredericton returns to a small com- 
munity in Massachusetts and muses on 
her family. The book probes gently 
below the surface of events in this rural 
setting as a middle-aged woman tries to 
understand how change has affected the 
people and their world. Nothing much 
happens in this book—people go on a 
picnic, an adopted girl gives Flora a new 
hairstyle, Flora goes on a retreat into the 
woods. And over the books towers the 
lost figure of Doc, the narrator’s mother 
who insisted on writing everything down. 
Some of the chapters in the book could 
stand on their own as separate stories. 
And while the novel is hard to get into 
and too self-consciously literary at times, 
it catches you and draws you into its 
small world. You begin to care about 
these people, and Nancy Bauer infuses 
her words with a deep sense of religious 
feeling. 

‘‘And what tense shall I use in this 
chronicle? I have read somewhere that 
the past tense of the Hebrew verb is used 
for prophecy and the future tense for 
history. The Hebrew prophets could 
predict the future because they believed 
that God required of man. . .that he do 
God’s bidding. If he did not do God’s 
inevitably disaster would 
befall.’ . 

The novel contains many gems like 
this, reinforcing the theme that living 
and writing are inextricably intertwined. 
Flora, the only child of older parents, 
describes herself as ‘‘smart and a little 
odd?’ So is her chronicle, but yet it opens 
doors and shows vistas in the ordinary 
lives-of people in a small community. 

Veronica Ross’s new book of stories, 
Dark Secrets (Oberon), however, 
resembles a trap door that you open to 
peer into a damp, dark cellar. These 
stories, two of which have appeared in 
this magazine, examine the seamy side 
of rural life. Most view the world 
through the eyes of teenagers, although 
one, ‘‘The Girls?’ features an 80-year-old 
woman, eavesdropping on her gossiping 
daughters. Life’s losers move through 
these stories, and Ross’s nicely 
understated way of writing throws them 
up as unique individuals, nursing dark 
secrets that they are afraid to com- 


municate. ‘‘That Summer’’ tells of a 
group of outsiders who come together 
for a pleasant time that ends in tragedy. 
In another story, a boy whistles on a 
boat, in defiance of his uncle, in order 
to reach across the gap between them. 
The title story, set in suburban Toronto, 
examines a crumbling marriage in which 
the unspeakable thought of an unhappy 
wife is ‘‘pushed into a tight little knot, 
like a tumour she does not want anyone 
to know about?’ 

And finally, to round off your sum- 
mer reading, a historical novel. In Rac- 
ing Tides (General Publishing), Martin 
Kevan catches the feeling of what it must 
have been like to come to Acadia with 
the first French settlers. His ancestor- 
obsessed hero, Sodric du Gaelle, joins 
the expedition of de Monts and sails on 
the Esperance in March, 1604, to 
establish a colony in the New World. 
Posing as a seminarian, Sodric keeps a 
diary, which forms the substance of the 
novel. Motivated by a combination of 
greed and idealism, Sodric survives the 
first winter at Holy Cross Island, and 
then moves with newcomers to Port 
Royal in 1605. Sodric becomes friendly 
with the ‘‘Americans’’ (the Indians), 
learns their language and travels and 
hunts with them. Sodric emerges as a 
likable, well-rounded character. The lives 
of the early colonists come alive, and the 
Indians are treated realistically, as 
human beings, not as stereotypes or 
pawns in the plot. 

The novel starts well with Sodric 
lying his way onto the expedition, the 
ship struggling across the Atlantic, and 
the new colony coming into being. But 
then it bogs down as Sodric suffers from 
religious mania. Later he tries to un- 
tangle an intrigue in which his parents 
are involved and engages in long-winded 
discussions with his fellow adventurers. 
At one point, the narrative leaps forward 
to 1628, and finds Sodric in London. At 
the end of the novel, Sodric sets off for 
France in 1607, bound for fresh adven- 
tures. Racing Tides offers a painless and 
pleasant way to learn about life in 
Acadia and France in the 17th century, 
as the settlers struggled to come to terms 
with their old values in a new world. But 
the book often sounds simply like a 
prelude to Sodric’s future adventures, 
rather than a complete work in itself.§ 
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Normandy a /a bluenose 


, who grew up in that 


gastronomic haven of France, its 


By Pat Lotz 


t would be strange if Claude Dupupet 
weren’t fascinated with food, consid- 
ering his background. He grew up in 
Normandy, one of the great gastronomic 
regions of France, famous for its sea- 
food, cheeses (his home town, Notre 
me de Courson, lies between Camem- 















vados. His grandpa- | 
rents owned and ran 
L’Auberge du Cha- 
teaubriand. ‘“‘But it 
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an inch thick, and press it into a pie plate 
or a flan dish. Cut a piece of parchment 
paper or aluminum foil slightly larger 
than the shell and press it against the 
dough. Fill with dried peas, beans, or 
rice and bake in an oven preheated to 
350°F for about 15 minutes, until the 
edges of the crust are light gold. Remove 
the dried vegetables and the paper and 
cook for another 5 minutes for a crust 
that will cook further with a filling, or 
for 15 minutes for a shell which will be 
garnished with a filling that does not re- 
quire cooking. Makes approximately 6, 
9-inch pastry shells. 
Créme Patissiére 
4'/2 oz. powdered sugar 
5 or 6 egg yolks (depending on size) 
'7; cup flour 
pinch salt 
2 cups milk 
2 tsp. vanilla extract 
Work the sugar and the egg yolks to- 

gether with a spoon until the mixture 
thickens and whitens. Progressively add 
the flour and salt. Bring the milk to the 
boiling point with the vanilla. While con- 
tinuing to stir, add the hot milk to the 
egg mixture, in a thin stream. Place the 
mixture in a saucepan and cook it over 
moderate heat, stirring vigorously, until 
it boils. Allow to boil for approximately 

2 minutes. Strain the resulting creme 
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patissiere and allow it to cool stirring 
from time to time to prevent the forma- 
tion of a skin. You may keep it for two 
days in the refrigerator, covered. 

You may lighten this cream by adding 
egg whites beaten to snow or whipped 
cream, which will give you créme saint- 
honoré. In order to make a chocolate 
créme patissiére, replace the vanilla with 
4 squares of cooking chocolate; for a 
coffee créme patissiére, replace the va- 
nilla with 2 tablespoons of ground cof- 
fee and skim the milk after having 
brought it to the boil. 


When you are ready to assemble your 
tarts, spread the pie shells with the 
creme, and arrange the fruit of your 
choice on it. (We used kiwi fruit, straw- 
berries, apricots and peeled and seeded 
white and dark grapes.) For a finishing 
touch, heat up half a cup of prepared 
fruit jelly with 2 coffee spoons of sugar 
and brush the hot jelly over the fruit. 


Fruit-filled Melon 

Choose a firm watermelon, cut it in 
half and scoop out the insides. Fill it with 
fruit of your choice and pour over it a 
medium syrup (recipe follows). You can 
fill the melon in advance, cover it and 
chill for several hours. The syrup will 
prevent the fruit from spoiling. 
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Medium Syrup 
'/74 cup sugar 
1 cup water 


In a heavy saucepan place the sugar 
in the water. Gently stir over low heat to 
dissolve it. Use a brush plunged into 
warm water to dissolve all the sugar 
crystals sticking to the sides of the 
Saucepan as they would crystallize the 
syrup. Stop stirring as soon as the sugar 
is dissolved. Heat a syrup thermometer 
in a bowl of hot water and place it in the 
syrup. Turn up the heat and bring the 
liquid to a boil. Allow the syrup to boil 
for approximately 1 minute, just until 
the thermometer indicates 215°F 
(102°C). Immediately plunge the base of 
the saucepan into ice water to stop the 
sugar syrup cooking. 


Cafe Liégeois 
2 scoops coffee ice cream 
2 tsp. cold, strong coffee 
1 tbsp. calvados 


creme chantilly 


Put ice cream and coffee into a glass, 
add the calvados and garnish with creme 
chantilly (1 cup whipping cream and 1 
tbsp. sugar beaten until firm), using a 
pastry bag. To make chocolate liégeois, 
substitute chocolate ice cream, cold 
liquid chocolate and 1 tbsp. kirsch. &% 
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Black renaissance in the arts 


“Our people have centuries of experience to speak about,’ says one 
black Nova Scotian actor, ‘“‘and finally a few of us are just starting 


to poke our heads out’’ 
By Alan Story 


hen Canada’s first black cultural 
centre opens Sept. 11 in Dart- 
mouth, N.S., it will be, among 
other things, a showcase for Nova 
Scotia’s black actors, musicians, painters 
and writers. The timing could hardly 
have been better. 

Nova Scotia’s black community Is in 
the midst of what Frank Boyd, director 
of the new library-museum complex, 
calls ‘‘an artistic awakening?’ Among the 
province’s 30,000 black residents, excep- 
tional creative talents are developing and 
being discovered. Halifax poet George 
Clarke, who compares what’s happening 
to Quebec’s ‘‘Quiet Revolution’’ of the 
early Sixties, observes, ‘‘We’ve had our 
culture and our identity, but until now, 
we’ve mostly kept it to ourselves.’ 
Halifax businessman Burnley (Rocky) 
Jones, a longtime black activist, says it’s 
the beginning of ‘‘a cultural and intellec- 
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tual renaissance.’ 

Not everyone agrees. Walter Borden, 
Nova Scotia’s only professional black ac- 
tor, contends that some local black ar- 
tists don’t yet have the artistic discipline 
needed to develop their talents fully. 
‘*Blacks are too often content with the 
church basement,’ he says. ‘‘Many, and 
I include the black elite, have a fear of 
going to places ‘cultural? ’’ It will be at 
least a decade of ‘‘exposure and more ex- 
posure,’ he believes, before black artists 
— and audiences — develop the requisite 
commitments to excellence. 

What will give them some of that ex- 
posure, Boyd maintains, is the new, 
$1.25-million cultural centre, which was 
built with funds from three levels of 
government and which contains a li- 
brary, archives, art gallery and amphi- 
theatre. ‘‘We exist to be a showcase for 
all this talent?’ Boyd says. Because such 
a showcase now exists, he says, the cen- 


Borden: A powerful and giving actor 


tre will be a catalyst for creative activ- 
ity: Talented painters, singers, musicians 
— many of them previously known only 
to their local church congregations — are 
starting to emerge. 

Among artists who will exhibit in the 
gallery, for instance, will be Weymouth 
landscape painter Lil Owens and Digby 
County printmaker Harold Cromwell. 

The visual arts are developing less 
quickly than fields such as drama, poetry 
and music. One artist who is working in 
two different media, however, is poet 
David . Woods of Dartmouth, N.S., 
who’s completed three of a planned series 
of 20 to 30 oil paintings under the work- 
ing title, ‘‘Negro for Nova Scotia’’ Years 
away from completion, these contem- 
porary impressions will particularly look 
at the role of women. ‘‘They have often 
borne the brunt of oppression, some- 
times quite harshly,’ Woods says. His 
recently performed play, For Elsie Dor- 
rington, takes up the same theme. 

Maxine Tynes, a high school English 
teacher whose poetry has been heard on 
CBC Radio’s Anthology, writes from the 
experience of being black and a woman. 
Skimming through past poems, she says 
they are ‘‘like a journal — they tell me 
who was breaking my heart, when I sense 
my blackness emerging on paper, when I 
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started believing in myself as a woman, as 
a teacher, as a loving person?’ One poem, 
called ‘“The Profile of Africa?’ observes: 
We wear our skin like a flag, 

We share our color like a blanket, 

We cast our skin like a shadow, 

We wear our skin like a map. 

Some of the artists speak eloquently 
of the early history of blacks in this 
region. For instance, the repertoire of a 
recently formed women’s vocal quartet, 
Four the Moment, includes a song about 
Lydia Jackson, a black Nova Scotian 
woman who, in 1790, was tricked by her 
white master into becoming indentured 
for 39 years. 

The history of Nova Scotia blacks 
goes back to the early 18th century, when 
they came to the province as slaves. The 
immigration continued over the next two 
centuries, with the largest wave of blacks 
coming in 1783, when 3,000 Black 
Loyalists came from the United States to 
establish more than 10 settlements in 
Nova Scotia. 

Their dream was of a new home of 
freedom and free land — but their en- 
thusiasm soon waned. Sometimes forced 
to live as slaves and indentured servants, 
and shunted off to land that was rocky 
and infertile, most emigrated in less than 
a decade to another supposed ‘‘promised 
land,’ Sierra Leone, Africa. Many of 
those who stayed learned, as Clarke 
writes, ‘Show a dream of freedom can be 
twisted into dust — by a narrow and 
naked land?’ 

Nova Scotia became a dream de- 
ferred. As late as the mid-Sixties, some 
rural schools remained segregated. Only 
in the past few decades have the prov- 
ince’s black residents, living in 43 set- 
tlements, made any important economic 
and political progress. 

The current artistic awakening, Jones 
says, comes from ‘‘the development of 
a black intellectual elite for the first time 
in Nova Scotia’’ Previously, he notes, 
the intellectual elite came mainly from 
the West Indies. The rising generation, 
Clarke says, has had a greater chance to 
go to university, to travel and to return 
with new ideas and new confidence. 
Boyd suggests that the recession has, in 
a roundabout way, contributed to the 
growth of artistic activity in the black 
community: People who can’t find jobs 
have time to develop talents in such fields 
as music and art. 

Several artists predict that the black 
cultural revolution will lead to height- 
ened political awareness in the black 
community. ‘*There’s no better forum 
than a cultural forum to awaken people 
about all the other forums,’ Borden 
says. And Clarke offers, ‘‘Who knows 
— some day we could have a black pre- 
mier in Nova Scotia. That would cer- 
tainly knock some people out?’ 

Clarke, who’s been writing poetry for 
almost a decade, has won several awards 
from the Writers’ Federation of Nova 
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Poet Maxine Tynes writes: ‘‘We cast our skin like a shadow’’ 





Clarke: ‘‘Who knows — some day we could have a black premier of Nova Scotia’’ 


Scotia. In June, Nova Scotia’s Potters- 
field Press brought out his first book of 
poems, Saltwater Spirituals and Deeper 
Blues. ‘‘George’s poems are full of 
spirit,’ says Pottersfield’s Lesley Choyce. 
‘*He writes a very innovative, even flam- 
boyant, poetry that’s not dull or deadly 
or academic,’ 

Clarke has been studying at the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo in Ontario, but hopes 
to return home to live and work. He calls 
himself a ‘‘preacher-prophet’’ whose 
main preoccupation is ‘‘the problem of 
the saint in the secular world — what you 
run into when you try to be good.’ Tak- 
ing up both political and theological con- 
cerns, he wrote his not surprisingly bit- 
ter poem, ‘‘Campbell Road Church,’ 
about the destruction of Africville, a 
historic black enclave in North End 
Halifax and ‘‘a symbol of both oppres- 
sion and resistance for all of us’’: 
...an ancient CN porter lusts for 

Africville, 

Shabby shacktown of 
shattered glass and promises, 
rats rustling like a girl’s loose dress. 


he rages to recall 

the gutting death of his genealogy, 
to protest his home’s slaughter 

by butcher bulldozers 

and city planners molesting statistics 


at negro point, some forgot sleep, 
sang ‘‘oh freedom over me,’ 

heard mournful trains cry like blizzards 
along blue bedford basin... 


none do now. 

In the last 20 poems of the book, Clarke 
takes on the persona of 19th century church 
leader Rev. Richard Preston. ‘‘I keep go- 
ing back to the church and its songs and its 
spirituals and its Bible stories;’ Clarke says. 
‘*They’re always in my head?’ He adds: ‘‘I 
can identify very easily with Moses and the 
children of Israel.’ 

Borden, who grew up in a New Glas- 
gow, N.S., family of 18 children, was ex- 
pected to become a doctor. Instead, he 
went to New York and studied at the Cir- 
cle in the Square Theatre. After several 
acting jobs, he returned to Nova Scotia 
in the Seventies, edited a newspaper for 
the Black United Front and became ac- 
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variety of roles. 


ever done here,’ 


Stan Christie, 


to ridicule as before?’ 


about,’ 


heads out?’ 
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tive in black community issues. In the 
late Seventies, he performed at Halifax’s 
Neptune Theatre. ‘‘He’s one of the most 
giving actors I’ve ever watched or di- 
rected,’ says Bill Carr of Halifax, former 
director of the Young Neptune Theatre 
Company. ‘‘With some actors, you have 
to draw them out, but with Walter, be- 
cause he’s so powerful, you sometimes 
have to help him pull himself back’’ 
Borden’s power comes across most 
forcefully in his stunning, one-man, two- 
hour play, Can’t Stop Now — Saints 
Have Trod, which he will perform this 
summer at Halifax’s Rebecca Cohn 
Auditorium. A free-flowing amalgam of 
Borden’s writings, as well as those by 
American playright Lorraine Hansberry 
and American poet Langston Hughes, 
the production features a sometimes in- 
tense, sometimes comic Borden in a 


Ranging from a Minister of the Inter- 
ior to an African Baptist clergyman 
preaching in rich, Robesonesque tones, 
his characters obviously come from a par- 
ticular ethnic experience. But you don’t 
have to be black or Nova Scotian to take 
in their messages or appreciate their magic. 

While Borden and Clarke are prob- 
ably the best known of the contemporary 
black artists, many others are also at 
work — experimenting, researching, 
struggling. Some of the youngest per- 
formed in the play Freedom, which was 
collectively researched, written and acted 
by about 20 black and white students 
from Cole Harbour and Gordon Bell 
high schools in Halifax County. The 
play, a drama about the black Loyalists’ 
hard early years, was shown on CBC-TV 
and performed at a drama festival in 
Regina, Sask., and has received high 
praise. ‘‘It’s the best high school drama 
says Jackie Bowman, a 
Nova Scotia Department of Education 
employee. ‘‘It’s almost professional?’ 
the Cole Harbour 
teacher who directed Freedom, says that 
before the project began, white students 
would sit on one side of his drama class- 
room and blacks on the other. 
could drive a tractor-trailer down the 
middle. But then they all started work- 
ing on the play, debating and researching 
both of their histories, and they came to- 
gether’’ This year, more and more black 
communities are signing up for drama at 
Cole Harbour. ‘‘They feel safer; they 
know they are not going to be held up 


**You 


Like members of any dynamic cul- 
tural movement, Nova Scotia’s black ar- 
tists say they want to produce work that 
is good and lasting, without regard to 
color, race or geography. ‘‘When we’re 
talking about art?’ Borden says, ‘‘I’m 
sometimes most reticent to use words like 
black and white’’ Borden plans to take 
his one-man play to Quebec. “‘Our peo- 
ple have centuries of experience to speak 
he says, ‘‘and finally a few of 
us are just starting to poke our 
























































July 1 — 10th Annual Miramichi Fid- 
dling Jamboree, Newcastle 

July 1 — Country Fair, Drummond 

July 1-3 — Centennial Cup Regatta, 
St. Andrews 

July 1-3 — Poutine Festival, Saint 
Antoine 

July 3-10 — 
Paquetville 

July 3-10 — International Festival of 
Baroque Music, Laméque 

July 5-10 — Lobster Festival, Shediac 

July 6-10 — Hospitality Days, 
Bathurst 

July 7-9 — Potato Festival, Hartland 

July 7-10 — Softball-a-thon, Clair 

July 7-11 — Tattoo 200, Saint John 

July 8, 9 — Charlotte County Histor- 
ical Society Antique Show, St. Andrews 

July 8-10 — Horse Show, Rothesay 

July 9, 10 — Lions Bluegrass and 
Strawberry Festival, Woodstock 

July 9-17 — Clam Festival, St. Simon 

July 10-17 — Provincial Fisheries 
Festival, Shippegan 

July 11 — Atlantic Sires Stakes, 
Fredericton 

July 12-17 — Shellfish Festival, 
Buctouche 

July 14 — House and Garden Tour, 
St. Andrews 

July 14-23 — Old Home Week, St. 
Martins 

July 15 — Saint John Bicentennial 
Ocean Race 1983 (Halifax to Saint John) 

July 15-17 — Summer Festival 
Triathlon, Lac Baker 

July 15-17 — Steeves Family Re- 
union, Hillsborough 

July 15-17 — Village Festival, 
Grande Anse 

July 17 International Swim 
(Grande Anse/Paspébiac) 

July 17-23 — Loyalist Days, Saint 
John 

July 27-31 — Tuna Festival, Miscou 
Island 

July 29-31 — All-breed Dog Show 
and Obedience Trials, Moncton 

July 29-Aug. 1 — New Brunswick In- 
dian Summer Games, Oromocto 


Summer Festival, 


























July 1 — Bedeque Days: Parade, 
handcrafts, lobster suppers, Bedeque 

July 1, 2 — Windsurfing Awareness 
Weekend, Stanhope 

July 1-3 — P.E.I. Amateur Golf 
Tournament, Mill River Golf Course, 
Woodstock 

July 2 — Joyriders Horsarama, 
Strathgartney Equestrian Centre, 
Bonshaw 

July 2 — Seamans Reverace Run (4 
miles), Charlottetown 

July 2, 3 — Maritime Championship 
Drag Racing, Oyster Bed Bridge 







CALENDAR 





July 4-Sept. 4 — ‘‘An Island 
| Refuge,’’ Eptek National Exhibition 
Centre, Summerside 

July 8, 9 — Lady Slipper Square 
Dance Jamboree, Summerside 
Auditorium, Summerside 

July 8-10 — Georgetown Days: 
Parade, street dance, swimming races, 
Georgetown 

July 9, 10 — Lady Slipper Kennel 
Club All-breed Championship Dog 
Show and Obedience Trials, Central 
Bedeque 

July 10 — 5th Annual Lobster 
Shanty Show and Shine, Montague 

July 11 — Strawberry Fair, Orwell 
Corner 

July 14 Strawberry Fair, 
Beaconsfield/Charlottetown 

July 15, 16 — Provincial Ladies Golf 
Championships, Belvedere Golf and 
Winter Club, Charlottetown 

July 16 — 3rd Annual Lobster Eating 
Contest, Stanhope 

July 17-23 — Summerside Lobster 
Carnival and Livestock Exhibition: 
Parade, Miss P.E.I. pageant, fiddling 
and step dancing, Recreation Complex, 
Summerside 

July 20-Aug. 29 — Montage Dance 
Theatre, Charlottetown 

July 22, 23 — P.E.I. Championship 
Tractor Pull, Crapaud 

July 22-24 — First Annual Maritime 
Folk Festival, Georgetown. 

July 23, 24 — Open-air Scottish Con- 
cert, Rollo Bay 

July 25 — Round the Island Race 
(300-mile yacht race) 

July 28-31 — Northumberland Pro- 
vincial Fisheries Festival: Parade, enter- 
tainment, road race, Murray River 

July 30 — Craft Day: Craftsmen 
demonstrate their work, Craft Guild 
Centre, Cardigan 














































July 1 — Annual First of July Pic- 
nic: Parade, games of chance, children’s 
games, Enfield 

July 1 — Re-enactment of the land- 
ing of the Loyalists, Shelburne 

July 1-3 — Schooner Races, Halifax 
| harbor 


















| July 1-3 — ‘“*To The Sea: A 
| Tatamagouche Story?’ presented by 
Tatamagouche Area Singers, 
Tatamagouche 


July 1-Aug. 12 — Regional Realism, 
Draper Art Gallery, Louisbourg 

July 2 — Gala Day: Children’s 
parade, fireworks, strawberry festival, 
Kingsport 

July 5-10 — Festival Acadien de 
Clare: Street parade, bazaar, deep-sea 
fishing tournament, Municipality of 
Clare 

July 5-Aug. 28 — Summer Theatre, 
Th’ Yarc, Yarmouth 


continued on page 44 
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Gagetown, N.B. 


It’s an old-fashioned village, long 

past its prime. That’s part of its 
charm. It is, one resident says, 
“fan enchanted place’’ 


By Alden Nowlan 
he British army engineers who drew 
up the plans for the village of Gage- 
town 200 years ago confidently ex- 

pected it to become the capital of the new 
province of New Brunswick. Unlike 
most settlements along the Saint John 
River Valley, Gagetown didn’t simply 
take root and spread like a rose bush 
planted and then left to run wild. It was 
carefully laid out in grids, according to 
a pattern as precise as that of the near- 
by and 170-years-younger town of 
Oromocto, with which it is often confus- 
ed by non-New Brunswickers. 
Oromocto, 38 km away, is where the 
soldiers and their families live. The 
Canadian Forces Base that has its head- 
quarters there was dubbed Base 
Gagetown rather than Base Oromocto 
because of the former name’s historical 
and military connotations. First settled 
by New Englanders in 1758 after the 
earlier French settlers had been driven 
out in the course of the Seven Years’ 
War, Gagetown was named for General 
Thomas Gage, commander-in-chief of 
the British forces in North America. 
The plan for Gagetown, like the plan 
for Oromocto, left plenty of room for 
growth. Growth took place, but never to 
anything like the extent the planners had 
anticipated. Today, many of Gagetown’s 
big,. handsome, well-kept Victorian 
houses stand so far apart, they might be 
situated on a country road instead of a 
village street. Having passed apple or- 
chards, open fields and grazing cattle, a 
visitor is surprised to hear a resident speak 
of his having driven around the block. 
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‘‘The most beautiful village in New Brunswick’’ 


It’s ‘‘the most beautiful village in 
New Brunswick,’ Jim Chapman says 
flatly. A professor of history at the 
University of New Brunswick in 
Fredericton, he was born and grew up in 
Gagetown, an experience he has loving- 
ly recounted in a book entitled River 
Boy. A visitor who arrives in midsum- 
mer, when the elms, maples and oaks are 
in full leaf, is inclined to agree. Partly 
because of the design of the streets and 
partly because of the lay of the land, no 
other community in the Saint John River 
Valley has so intimate a connection with 
the river. There’s a marina on the main 
street; and the shore birds you’ll see on 
the way to the bank, the post office or 
the general store might even include a 
long-legged great blue heron. 

The pre-Second World War 
Gagetown depicted in River Boy was the 
Shiretown of Queens County, a place 
where important trials were held and the 
county council met to discuss the affairs 
of a large and flourishing rural 
municipality. It was a market town, the 
focus for numerous smaller settlements 
scattered throughout the surrounding 
countryside. It was also a centre for the 
lumber industry. All of that has gone. 
Today’s Gagetown is ‘‘a museum piece,’ 
Jim Chapman says, adding sadly, ‘‘its 
beauty remains, but its soul lies in its 
churchyard,’ Eugene Mahoney, a 
carpenter and member of the village 
council, says much the same thing: ‘‘To 
put it plainly, Gagetown is dying.’ 

This doesn’t mean it’s an unhappy 
place. When people like Mahoney discuss 
the steady decline in the village’s fortunes 
that has taken place over the past half- 
century, they sound wistful rather than 
despondent. And they’re quick to point 
out the advantages of living there. Still, 
they’ve lost so much that they’re under- 
standably reluctant to lose anything else. 
The high school has been shut down; 
local students now travel by bus to 
Oromocto. ‘‘Losing our high school was 
the final blow to our community spirit?’ 


says 21-year-old Julie Evans, daughter of 
the Anglican rector. Now there are 
rumors that the Gagetown detachment of 
the RCMP will soon be disbanded. 

‘*We don’t have crime here, just mis- 
chief?’ says Neil Perry, another carpenter 
on the village council. To which 
Mahoney adds, ‘‘If my four-year-old 
wanders off, I know he won’t meet a 
monster, he’ll meet some nice old lady.’ 
Yet they’d like the Mounties to stay. ‘‘I 
don’t want to see us go back any far- 
ther?’ Perry says. If the RCMP goes, 
how long will it be before they shut down 
the little white wooden bank? 

‘*The first thing you have to realize 
about Gagetown is that almost nobody 
under 60 works there,’ says former resi- 
dent Stan Atherton, now a professor of 
English at St. Thomas University in 
Fredericton. ‘‘The second thing is that 
it isn’t a community of retirees and com- 
muters in the conventional sense, al- 
though the population consists almost 
entirely of retirees and commuters.’ 

The retirees in Gagetown didn’t go 
there to retire; they’ve lived there all their 
lives. It’s the same with the commuters: 
They were born and brought up in Gage- 
town, but now there’s no work for them 
there, so they have to find jobs in Oro- 
mocto, Fredericton or Saint John. 
Mahoney works in Oromocto, for in- 
stance, and Perry in Saint John. Like all 
of Gagetown’s commuters, they have to 
drive themselves; the village no longer 
has either rail or bus service. 

Ironically, the decline of Gagetown 
can be attributed in part to an act that 
was expected to help restore its old pros- 
perity — the establishment 30 years ago 
of CFB Gagetown. The base took away 
much of the hinterland, which had been 
dotted with tiny settlements that sus- 
tained the village and in turn were sus- 
tained by it, but it was predicted that this 
loss would be more than offset by the 
military families that would flock into 
the village to live. As it turned out, they 
much preferred the newly created town 
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of Oromocto. Not everybody’s taste runs 
to dormers and gables. 

There are exceptions. Elsie and Peter 
Desfosses, for instance. She was born in 
Winnipeg, he in Cap de la Madeleine, 
Que. He has served in the armed forces 
for 24 years. ‘‘We fell in love with Gage- 
town the first time we saw it?’ Elsie Des- 
fosses says. She remembers the moment 
when she and her husband decided that 
this was where they wanted to live. ‘‘We 
saw a woman lock the door of her house 
and then hang the key on a nail in plain 
sight?’ She hadn’t locked the door to 
keep out intruders, but to indicate to any 
neighbor who happened to drop by that 
she was away and wouldn’t be back for 
a while. 

**‘An enchanted place,’ Elsie Des- 
fosses calls it. ‘‘It’s like going back in 
time to when people upheld the old 
values and you could depend on your 
neighbors. There’s a marvellous feeling 
of security here’’ As for the absence of 
shopping plazas and fast food franchises 
and almost everything else associated 
with contemporary urban living, ‘‘it all 
depends on what you’re looking for. You 
have to accept certain limitations; you 
can’t have it both ways.’ 

Still, a hungry visitor may be for- 
given for being disappointed when he 
can’t find so much as a hot dog to eat. 


Few tourists find their way to Gage- 
town. Its only attraction, apart from its 
scenic beauty, historic interest, and a few 
craft shops (including the Loomcrofters, 
about which more later), is the Tilley 
Museum, the hewn timber frame house 
in which was born Sir Samuel Leonard 
Tilley (1818-1896), a Father of Con- 
federation best remembered for having 
been the first to propose that Canada be 
called a Dominion. Its long, open front 
porch, characteristic of 19th-century 
inns, testifies to a time, after the Tilley 
family vacated it, when it was converted 
into a hotel. 

Gagetown’s decline began in the 
1930s, when better roads made it possi- 
ble for the villagers to shop in Frederic- 
ton or Saint John. Then came the army 
base. Every summer, in fulfilment of a 
pledge extracted by the last inhabitants 
of the vanished settlements surrounding 
the village, the army hires students to 
keep long-abandoned graveyards from 
being overgrown by the bush. 


**No industry will ever move here?’ 
Eugene Mahoney says. ‘“‘It’s nice being 
old-fashioned and quaint and all that, 
but like everybody else, we have to cope 
with the modern world?’ Every year, the 
average age of the population is higher. 
*“We need an ambulance service?’ Neil 
Perry says. ‘‘But we have so many peo- 
ple on fixed incomes that our first priori- 
ty is always to keep the taxes as low as 
we can.’ 

As for himself, the 26-year-old Perry 
says, ‘“‘I’m going to be around’’ He has 
lived in Fredericton, Saint John, Monc- 
ton and ‘‘out west?’ but, ‘‘this is home’’ 
There’s ‘‘something special’’ about the 
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feeling he gets when he arrives home at 
night from his work in Saint John. On 
the other hand, ‘‘we’ve got to look down 
the road. I want something for my kids?’ 
While it’s off the beaten track as far 
as tourists are concerned, Gagetown reg- 
ularly receives visitors on summer week- 
ends. They’re Frederictonians who main- 
tain the tradition of the family Sunday 
drive. ‘‘You drive down the south side of 
the river to Gagetown, cross over on the 
ferry to Jemseg, and drive home on the 
north side?’ one such visitor says. ‘‘It’s 
picture postcard scenery all the way,’ 


Gagetown’s best-known resident is 
Patricia Jenkins, a 70-ish internationally 
known weaver and designer of tartans, 
who runs the Loomcrofters studio in a 
weathered shingle structure built in 1761 
and said to be the oldest building still in 
use in the Saint John River Valley. She 
designed the New Brunswick, RCAF, 
Beaverbrook and City of Fredericton 
tartans, and has woven a skirt for Queen 
Elizabeth and a cloak for Princess Anne. 


Her 173-year-old house is among the 
handsomest in the village and has the 
best view of the river of any. She says it’s 
haunted. 


Not that this disturbs her. ‘‘You’re 
just never alone in the house, that’s all?’ 
she says cheerfully. ‘‘You always have 
company.’ 


She sniffs at skeptics. ‘‘I don’t think 
it is any more unusual to believe that peo- 
ple who lived here before want to come 
back than it is to know that the air is full 
of pictures and all you have to do is turn 
a button on a box to see those pictures.” 


Having lived in the house for more 
than 40 years, she says she long ago be- 
came accustomed to strange noises, un- 
explainable footsteps and lights that 
mysteriously go off and on. The ghost, 
which she refers to sometimes as ‘‘my 
friend?’ is supposedly the spirit of a 
young woman who died in childbirth in 
one of the upstairs bedrooms well over 
a century ago. 


Other villagers smile when asked 
about the Jenkins ghost, but they don’t 
deny that it exists. Patricia Jenkins is a 
highly respected lady. Besides, ‘‘if there 
are ghosts anywhere, there are ghosts in 
Gagetown,’ Stan Atherton says. ‘‘Be- 
nign ghosts serenely watching over the 
community,’ 

And there is one time each year when 
the old Gagetown comes alive again, 
Atherton says. That’s when they hold the 
fall fair. ‘‘I always make a point of driv- 
ing down for the fair. Everyone in the 
village turns out. Little kids, old people, 
the lot. There’s plenty of hustle and bus- 
tle. You’re really aware that whatever 
else may have changed in Gagetown, it’s 
still the centre of a farming community. 
It must be one of the best fall fairs in the 
country in the sense that it still does what 
country fairs were intended to do when 
they were founded 100 years or more 
ago. That is, to celebrate the harvest and 
cement the sense of community”’ 








So perhaps Jim Chapman isn’t en- 
tirely correct when he says that Gage- 
town’s soul lies in its churchyard. 
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ST. JOHN’S, NFLD. 
Luxurious Rooms 
Fine Dining Nightly 
Lounge, with 
Live Entertainment 
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THE ATLANTIC GARDEN CART 


This Island 
made cart 

is the answer 
to all those 
wood hauling, 
construction 
and gardening 
needs. 


‘‘Old Fashioned, 
Quality” 
















































— Unique lift out front for easy dumping 
— Exceptional quality and durability 

Large Model — only $229.99 

Medium Model — only $164.99 


Featuring: 


Also inquire about the Atlantic Goose Down Comforter 





Contact: Atlantic Specialized Industries Inc. 
190 Fitzroy St., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
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GARNER TED ARMSTRONG 
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ee a eee, 
CANNING IS HARD WORK! 


Treat Yourself to an All-American 
Pressure Canner/Cooker 


¢ HEAVY WEIGHT cast aluminum cog pe 15 Ibs.) 

* METAL-TO-METAL sealing eliminates gaske 

* Large steam gauge displays temperature “ey pressure 

* Six clamping nuts for safe, eas y opening and closing 

¢ Canning capacity of 10 pint or 7 quart jars 

° hentia pi -to-clean permo-finish 
Complete with instructions and recipe book 

¢ Reg. $125.00 postpaid , 

(Ontario residents add 7% salestax) =), __S 

¢ C.0.D. orders accepted tr um 

30-day MONEY-BACK s agtelpp a for 

undamaged merchandise returned 

postpaid. Ontario residents add 7% P.S.T. 


Send payment and mailing address to: 
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Lancaster, Data KOC 1NO 
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July 8, 9 — Maritime Old-time Fid- 
dling Contest, Dartmouth 

July 8-10 — Pan American Senior 
and Junior Canoe Championships, 
Dartmouth 

July 9 — Salt Pollack and Fish 
Chowder Supper, Shag Harbour 

July 10 — Festival of Nova Scotia 
Music, Dartmouth 

July 13-17 — Summer Carnival: 
Dances, concerts, sports events, 
Whycocomagh 

July 15, 16 — Judique-on-the-Floor 
Days, track and field, beer garden, con- 
cert, Judique 

July 15-17 — Annual Giant Bazaar: 
Dancing, games, Chéticamp 

July 16-Sept. 5 — Leading Wind 
Theatre: Drama, musicals, puppet pro- 
ductions, Chester 

July 23 — Heritage Day and Herr- 
ing Chokers Picnic: Craft sale, bake sale, 
herring and potatoes dinner, Blandford 

July 24-31 — King Miner Days, 
Springhill 

July 26-31 — South Shore Exhibi- 
tion: Agricultural exhibition, horse and 
ox pull, Bridgewater 

July 27 — Pork-chop Barbecue, 
Scotsburn 

July 28-31 — Festival Acadien de 
l’Ardoise, 1’ Ardoise 

July 29-31 — Cape Breton Motorcy- 
cle Cape Rally, Barrachois 

July 29-31 — 12th annual Nova 
Scotia Bluegrass and Old-time Music 
Festival, Ardoise 

July 29-Aug. 1 — Yarmouth Seafest: 
Rum-running concerts, races, parades, 
Yarmouth 

July 30 — Sunset Family Fair: Folk 
festival, craft fair, game booths, 
Pugwash 

July 30-Aug. 1 — Craft and Antique 
Show, Regional Academy, Annapolis 
Royal 

July 30-Aug. 6 — Action Week: 
Parade, beauty pageant, community 
events, Sydney 















July — Canadian Heritage Festival: 
July 1, 2, St. John’s; July 3, Carbonnear; 
July 3, 4, Woody Point; July 3-7, Stephen- 
ville; July 4, Argentia; July 4-7, Gander/ 
Grand Falls; Happy Valley/Goose Bay; July 
5-7, St. Anthony; July 7, 8, Corner Brook 

July 1 — Canada Day Celebrations, 
Loon Bay 

July 1-4 — Open Tennis Champion- 
ship, Grand Falls 

July 1-31 — Horse Racing, St. John’s 
Trotting Park 

July 1-31 — Summer Festival of the 
Arts ’83: Music, crafts, Arts and Culture 
Centre, St. John’s 

July 2 — Trackfest ’83, Canada 
Games Park, St. John’s 

July 2, 3 — Annual Regatta, Codroy 
Valley 
























July 3 — 5th Annual Conception Bay 
Folk Festival, Harbour Grace 

July 4 — Canadian Heritage Festival, 
Gander/Grand Falls 

July 4-6 — Canadian Folk Arts 
Council, Happy Valley/Goose Bay 

July 6 — St. John’s Invitational 800 
Metres: Road race, St. John’s 

July 13-Aug. 7 — Sound Symposium 
Images, Memorial University Art 
Gallery, St. John’s 

July 15-17 — Humber Valley Kennel 


| Club Confirmation Dog Show, Corner 


Brook 

July 15-17 — Artisan Summer Fair: 
Craft sale, St. John’s 

July 15-Aug. 15 — Signal Hill Tattoo, 
St. John’s 

July 18-31 — Stephenville Festival of 
the Arts presents ‘‘Jesus Christ Super- 
star,’ ‘‘The Ecstacy of Rita Jo?’ ‘‘Man 
of La Mancha,’ ‘‘The Seven Faces of 
Amy,’ ‘‘Cabaret Tonight?’ ‘‘Joseph and 
the Amazing Technicolor Dream Coat,’ 
‘Les Belles Soeurs?’ Stephenville 

July 23, 24 — 4th Annual Labrador 
Heritage Festival, Happy Valley/Goose 
Bay 

July 23-30 — By the Sea in ’83: Pic- 
nics, fishing derbys, dances, Bell Island 

July 24 — Bonne Bay Regatta, 
Woody Point 

July 24-30 — Southern Shore Sea- 
food Festival: Dances, contests, seafood 
dinners, Ferryland 

July 25-29 — Newfoundland Junior 
Golf Championships, Stephenville 

July 29-Aug. 1 — Gander Day 

July 30, 31 — Great Canadian Folk 
Music Express: Stan Rogers, Valdy, Rita 
MacNeil, Arts and Culture Centre, St. 
John’s 

July 30, 31 — Labrador Heritage 
ee Folk Festival, Happy Valley/Goose 

ay 


MARKETPLACE 


GENERAL 


CANADIANA CURTAINS: Write for 
our free catalogue of curtains, avail- 
able in polycotton, cottons, polyester, 
sheer, etc. Styled with lace, ruffles or 
tabs in neutrals and prints. Dust ruf- 
fles and other accessories to match. 
Write: Canadiana Curtains, Box 
833-A1, Barrie, Ontario L4M 4Y6 


WHITE GOOSE DOWN DUVETS. 
Canada’s Best Manufacture. Twin 
$132, Double $153, Queen $176, 
King $220. 10-year guarantee. Please 
send cheque for above amount which 
includes freight to: The Duvet Cor- 
ner, 260 First Street, Collingwood, 
Ont. LOY 1B1 


ATTENTION SERVICE CLUBS (Jaycees, 
Rotary, etc.): You can help high school 
dropouts return to school. Write the HRB 
Group, 17 Hillcrest, Pointe Claire, 
Quebec H9S 5E6 (514) 694-6508 
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up a clientele. She and Samson know 
what their customers are looking for 
and let them know when something 
that would interest them comes in. 
Hours: Mon.-Wed., 12-5: Thurs., 
Fri., 12-6; Sat., 11-4. 

Junk & Foibles, 5211 Blowers St., 
Halifax (422-9733). Owner Elizabeth 
Dunsworth started with a general 
secondhand store farther up the street 
3'/2 years ago. Then a friend asked 
her to sell part of a collection of 
clothes from the Forties. ‘‘I put a few 
of them out on a rack and they sold 
almost right away,’ Dunsworth says. 
Her interest in old clothes grew: ‘‘I 
love the old fabrics and textures,’ Her 
store now specializes in clothes from 
1900 to the late Forties though she 
carries modern clothes, too. ‘‘It’s 
become more difficult in the past 
couple of years to get the supply,’ she 
explains. ‘“There’s a lot of interest 
now in Fifties clothes and I’ve started 
carrying some, but I don’t like them 
as much.” Prices for clothing and ac- 
cessories range from $1 to about $50 
with the occasional item going for up 
to $100. Hours: Mon.-Sat., 11-5. 

Konnie’s Kloset, 1512 Dresden 
Row, Halifax. Owner Connie Halls 
sells a lot of clothes to people in the 
entertainment business, and also has a 
stock of fancy dress costumes for rent 
at $15. Except for around Halloween, 
her busiest time, you can usually keep 
the costumes for a week. Hours: 
Mon.-Sat., 11-5. 

If you have champagne tastes but a 
beer budget, one of the next four used 
clothing stores might just have the 
good quality item you’ve yearned for. 

The Bargain Box, 1223 Barrington 
St., Halifax (423-8901). Run by the 
Junior League of Halifax, the Bargain 
Box has been in operation since 1948 
and at its present location since 1976. 
Clothes are donated by members and 
friends. The store also takes con- 
signments from volunteer organiza- 
tions that want to raise money. The 
two paid staff members price the 
clothes donated, using guidelines set 
down by the organizing committee. 
*“We pretty well know what the traffic 
will bear,’ says volunteer Linda 
Crockett. The premises, rented from 
the YWCA, are spacious, with two 
rooms for women’s clothes and 
another for men’s and children’s wear. 
Prices range from 50¢ up, with dresses 
around $8, pants $3-$5. The Bargain 
Box is open in conjunction with the 
Halifax school year: When school’s 
out, the shop is closed. Hours during 
the season: Mon.-Fri., 9:30-4; Sat., 
10-4 (closed on Sat. in June). 

Encore, 1539 Dresden Row, Hali- 
fax (429-8788). Owned by former 
fashion buyer Pat Williams, Encore 
opened last November. ‘‘I started with 
what I had gathered from my friends.’ 
At first her clientele was middle-aged, 
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but now she gets all ages. ‘‘A lot of 
young girls like designer clothes, but 
they can’t afford them,’ says 
Williams, who sells clothes on con- 
signment. “‘I insist on good quality, 
washed or dry-cleaned, no marks and 
not more than two or three years old?’ 
She prices the items herself. Better 
quality blouses sell for $12, with 
dresses averaging $24 ($15 for a simple 
sleeveless). An Albert Nipon dress 
that looked as if it were straight from 
the manufacturer was selling for $30. 
‘fA lot of the women who supply my 
stock don’t wear their clothes very 
long,’ Williams explains. This and the 
fact that she handles only women’s 
wear give Encore a normal dress shop 
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...quality and service 
makes the difference 


MARKET 


. .provides a fully qualified staff, for per- 
sonalized in-store service. 


.provides a ‘‘no charge’ Estimating Service for all home 


building, remodelling, redecorating, from Kitchen Cabinets to 
MARKET Lock-Wood ‘‘Custom Fit’’ Windows. 


. provides ‘‘no charge’’ material delivery in Metro in- 
MARKET .- cluding the added convenience of Boom Truck Service. 


...quality and service 
is the difference 


BUILDERS 
MARKET 


899 Portland Street 
434-4040 


Convenient Credit Terms Now Available 












ambience. When it’s closed, Williams 
visits friends in the Valley and on the 
South Shore, “‘where there’s always | 
someone with a consignment of clothes 
for me.’ When items have been in the 
store for a month, Williams reduces 


them by one-third; after two months, 
by a half. If they haven’ t been claimed 
by their owners after three omen 
she gives them to charity. $$} ~ 
Hours: Wed.-Sat., 10-5. : 
Me rry-Go-Round, 6452 Qui pool 
Rd., Halifax (422-37 79), opened four 
years ago, but came under the owner- 
ship of Margo Flynn two years ago 
when she bought the business with the 
building. She sells on consignment for 
individuals, who set the price for the 









. .provides a full line of quality building 
material for all your projects — large or 
small. 








. . provides a full line of quality 
hardware power tools, hand 


handyman. 

















clothing. However, she reserves the 
right to bring it into line if it’s too 
high. Cotton summer dresses sell for 
$6-$10, summer skirts from $7 to $9, 
silk blouses for $18. Flynn has cash- 
mere sweaters selling for $40, and 
sometimes has ultrasuede (a coat sells 
between $70 and $90). She stocks a 
lot of brand new blouses. Several of 
her best suppliers spend only three 
months of the year in Nova Scotia; 
the rest of the time they’re travelling, 
and adding to their wardrobes. ‘“They 
buy so much, they send five or six 
crates a week. The maid boxes up the 
stuff and sends it to me.’ Flynn car- 
ries some men’s wear, and a variety of 
other items: Jewelry from Quebéc, 
leather handbags and shoes. “‘My 
slogan is ‘We carry everything from a 
hat pin to a mink coat, ’’ Flynn says. 
Hours: Mon.-Sat., 10-4:30. 

Pam’s Bargain Boutique, 16 Titus 
St., Halifax (443-8020). Formerly 
Shirley’s Nearly New Shoppe, this 
store in Fairview opened under its 
new name in July, 1982. New owner 
Pam Chisholm sells women’s and 
children’s clothes, on consignment, 
but “‘I’m very, very picky about the 
clothes I bring in’’ Items must be 
within the last two years in style, in 
excellent condition and not home- 
made. ‘‘It’s nothing for me to take in 
20 items and use only two,’ Chisholm 
says. In addition to the used clothes, 
she has a number of new Rodier 
clothes: In mid-May these included 
several pairs of slacks around $30, 
skirts for $45. Prices for used clothes 
range from $7 for a blouse to $60 for 
a beige corduroy Ports suit. 

Hours: Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 

For real rock-bottom priced stuff, 
you probably can’t beat Frenchy’s, a 
used-clothing mass merchandizing con- 
cept that started 14 years ago last 
month in Meteghen, N.S. There are 
several of these stores around the pro- 
vince (Frenchy’s operates as a kind of 
franchise), including one in Halifax at 
2739 Agricola Street. Owned by the 
Work for Women Co-op, it’s on a 
smaller scale than the other Frenchy’s 
stores, but the occasional fantastic 
bargain does turn up. ‘‘Last week we 
sold a beautiful fleece-lined suede coat 
for $3;’ says Carol Millett, one of the 
Co-op members. The clothes come 
from the States, via Meteghen, in 800- 
pound bales. ‘‘We never know what’s 
in the bales until we open them,’ ex- 
plains Millett. The price list is fixed 
and posted on the wall. All winter 
weight coats for women are $3 (re- 
gardless of materials), blouses, $1.25, 
men’s jackets, $3, suits, $6; the list 
goes on. Hours: Mon.-Thurs., 9-5:30, 
Fri., 9-8; Sat.,.9-5. 

Second Hand Rose, 1282 Bar- 
rington St., Halifax (423-0617), was 
established five years ago by ORT 
(Organization for Rehabilitation and 
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Training), who hired Joyce Hart to 
run it for them. A year later, they sold 
it to her. Unlike most of the used- 
clothing stores in town, Second Hand 
Rose is at street level. In the front 
window, fur tippets jostle for space 
with hats, gloves, shoes and purses 
against a backdrop of hanging dresses, 
blouses and pants. The items are sold 
on consignment from individuals and 
volunteer organizations. Hart, who 
worked weekends and vacations in 
clothing stores all through high 
school, enjoys being in business for 
herself. She stocks clothing for men, 
women and children at prices ranging 
from 50¢ to $39 (for a leather coat in 
good condition). A lot of the clothes 
have been brought in by young girls. 
‘*The first year they work, they spend 
every penny they earn on clothes,’ 
comments Hart. Hours: Mon.-Thurs., 
10-5; Fri., 10-8; Sat., 10-4. 

Giggles: Happy Hand me Downs, 
1581!/2 Grafton St., Halifax 
(425-6310), sells good-quality used 
children’s clothing, toys, furniture, 
maternity wear. Baby dresses sell for 
$3 and $4, children’s shoes from $2 to 
$5. The store stocks children’s outfits 
up to size 14, but there are more for 
girls than for boys. ‘‘Boys tend to 
wear out their clothes,’ says Giggles 
owner Micaela Bradshaw. When she 
opened the store 1!/2 years ago she 
wanted a “‘recession-oriented 
business.’’ She’d seen similar stores in 
western Canada but wanted hers, 
which is decorated with big, stuffed 
dolls, to be brighter and more pleas- 
ant. “‘I wanted to erase the stigma of 
secondhand,’ she says. She takes 
items on consignment, but she’s only 
interested in things “‘the customers 
would purchase themselves,’ and buys 
only items in season. Hours: Mon.- 
Sat., 10-5. 

Art Sales and Rental Society, 
located in the Art Gallery of Nova 
Scotia, 6152 Coburg Rd., Halifax, 
(423-1772), offers “high quality art at 
an affordable price;’ says president 
June Chisholm. With a membership in 
the Art Gallery of Nova Scotia 
(students, $2; individuals, $5; family, 
$10; corporations, $25) you can rent 
paintings from the society for a 
period of three months (students and 
individuals) to six months (family and 
corporations). Rental charges run from 
$5 a month for a work priced up to 
$200, to $35 a month for a painting 
priced from $2,001 to $2,500. If at the 
end of the rental period you decide to 
buy the painting, the fee you’ve paid 
is deducted from the purchase price. 
The paintings, all by regional artists, 
are in a number of mediums: Water- 
color, oil, acrylic. ‘‘It’s a good in- 
troduction to owning art,’ says 
Marion Townsend, an Art Sales and 
Rental volunteer. The society, a 
volunteer organization, works in close 
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co-operation with the Art Gallery of 
Nova Scotia, which advises them on 
the acquisitions of paintings. 
Periodically, the society turns over 
funds generated by the sales and ren- 
tal service to the Art Gallery to enable 
it to purchase works for its permanent 
collection. Hours: Mon.-Fri., 10-2; 
first and third Thursday of every 
month, 7-9. 

If you have a painting or 
photograph you want framed inexpen- 
sively, there’s Different Frames of 
Mind, 2489 Agricola St., Halifax 
(422-7520). Owner Bill Soutar 
specializes in used, reconditioned and 
antique frames and also carries some 
new frames, too. ‘“My main concern is 
matching the age of the photo or pic- 
ture with the frame,’ Soutar explains. 
Rates for glass, matt and installation 
are competitive, but it’s in the frame 
itself that real savings come, with 
prices ranging from $1.25 up for a 
used frame. (In mid-May, the most 
expensive frame on display was a fine, 
carved antique frame for $40.) For 
people who can’t make up their minds 
what kind of frame they want, Soutar 
recommends just glass with clips. 
Hours: Mon.-Wed., 10-6; Thurs.-Fri., 
10-9; Sat., 12-5. 

Secondhand books have always oc- 
cupied a special status in the hierarchy 
of used goods, and in the right setting, 
the pre-purchase search is part of the en- 
joyment. Halifax has two eminently 
browseworthy secondhand book stores: 

Back Pages, 1520 Queen St. 
(423-4750). Owner Mike Norris has 
noticed quite an increase in the 
number of customers over the past 
year. He attributes this to the shoddy 
workmanship of many of today’s 
paperbacks. ‘““They break up almost as 
soon as you open them,” he says. 
Most of his hardcover books sell for 
below the cost of their paperback edi- 
tions. His paperbacks sell from 50¢ to 
half the cover price, with vintage 
paperbacks selling for about $1. 
Hours: Mon.-Wed., 10-5:30: Thurs., 
Fri., 10-9; Sat., 10-5:30. 

Schooner Books, 5378 Inglis St. 
(423-8419). ‘I used to go home with 
two shopping bags full of books every 
time I came in here,’ says John 
Doull, who now works at Schooner. 
It’s a habit a lot of Schooner’s 
customers get into. Luckily, a lot of 
people come in with bags full of books 
to sell. The staff usually don’t buy 
everything in the bag, and out of the 
rejects left behind, “‘good books in 
bad shape and bad books in good 
shape go onto the 50¢ shelves; bad 
books in bad shape go in the free 
bin,’ Doull explains. In mid-May, the 
most expensive book in the store was 
Travels in the Canadas, by George 
Heriot, published in 1908. It cost 
$3,000. Hours: Mon.-Wed., 9:30-6; 
Thurs. Fri., 9:30-9; Sat., 9:30-5:30. 
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STOP& SHOP 


Professional 
Female Modelling 


Self-Improvement 


Children & Teen 
Modelling 


werauo 


Model & Talent Agency Ltd. 


Atlantic Canada’s 
foremost Model 
Agency & School 


429-1711 6265 Quinpool Rd. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 
B3L 1A3 


rent-a-wreck 


$8.95/day 


(plus a small mileage charge) 


DARTMOUTH HALIFAX 
465-3666 454-6401 


OWL BRUG STORE 


71 PORTLAND ST., DARTMOUTH 
IN THE ‘“‘NEW’’ DOWNTOWN 
EXPERIENCE FRIENDLY, 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
IN THE ‘‘OLD”’ STYLE. 
He QUALITY 
=| AT REASONABLE PRICES 


ame ~60 FREE DELIVERY IN DARTMOUTH 
IN BUSINESS FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


THE HEALTHY HABIT 
CORNER OF PORTLAND & KING ST. 
DARTMOUTH’S FIRST CREATIVE SANDWICH & SALAD SHOP 


CUSTOM-MADE SANDWICH TRAYS 
SALADS & FOR 
SANDWICHES MEETINGS 


SUMMER HOURS: 
Monday-Friday 
8:00 A.M.-5:00 P.M. 
SATURDAY 
11:00 A.M.-3:00 P.M. 
463-0008 


PROPRIETORS: Brenda Dixon - Diane Kays 


European Shoes 


Located 

in the Courtyard 

1569 DRESDEN ROW 423-1535 
Fine Selection of Boots, 
Shoes, Sandals, 

and Handbags 

from Europe 


THE 





LINWELL TOOLS & EQUIPMENT LTD. 


640 Windmill Road 
P.O. Box 17 
Dartmouth, N.S. 
B2Y 3Y2 

(902) 469-1504 


Drill Presses, Lathes, Hand Tools, Makita 
Power Tools. 


Importers & Distributors 


Get away from it all with a California 
Cooperage hot tub. 
HO Each time you sink into the soothing, 


steamy world of hot tubbing. . . you emerge 
TUB relaxed, playful, rejuvenated. 


THRUMCAP MARINE LIMITED 
P.O. BOX 1233 NORTH 
HALIFAX, N.S., B3K 5H4 
902-466-7556 





> 


Gal : ration’ 
Winds Papier og woah 


featuring 
THE GREAT CANADIAN FOLK MUSIC EXPRESS 
with Valdy, Barde, Rita McNeil, 
Stan Rogers and more 


(with the assistance of the Touring Office of the Canada Council 
and the Prairie Folklore Society) 
also 


Clowns @ Mime Artists @ Acrobats 
Ladies Choice Bluegrass Band 
Jarvis Benoit Quartet 
Sandy Greenberg @ Ed McCurdy 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 7 11 AM - 11 PM 
Wanderer’s Grounds, Halifax 
(corner of Sackville & Summer Sts.) 
At the gate $15.00; Advance $13.00; Seniors & Students $10.00 
For group & family rates call the SEAWINDS Office: 429-7722 
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He’s Paul Calda, Halifax's city manager, 


and if he has an image problem, it comes from 
speaking his mind 











a age 12, Paul Calda saw 
: his family disappear one 
_by one from their home in 
Nazi-occupied Czecho- 
slovakia to suffer the last 
months of the Second World 
War in concentration camps. 
Left to fend for himself, 


Calda believes the public — 
at least those who know of 
him — think he is a “‘son-of- 
a-bitch.”’ 

But admirers and critics 
alike recognize Calda as a 
survivor, the label he con- 
siders the most fitting. Just 







































Calda learned early the two weeks after Warsaw Pact 
| stratagems of survival; he troops invaded Czecho- 
- became a tough and decided | slovakia in 1968, Calda took 


- fighter. 
Today, at 50, he seems to 
have lost none of his fighting 
spirit as Halifax’s city 
- manager. Since 1978, when — 
the council of then Mayor 
Edmund Morris appointed 
him head of city staff, Calda 
has earned a reputation — 
rightly or wrongly — for get- 
ting his own way. One local 


his wife and four-year-old son 
and fled to Canada. In Tor- 
onto, immigration officers 
told him his civil engineering 
background qualified him for 
a job with a Czech construc- 
tion firm in Halifax. The © 
department flew him and his 
family east, but he could find 
neither the job nor the 
building company. Instead, 





_ union leader claimshe’s | three weeks of language 

| “‘God’’ at city hall, and coun- | training later, the city’s 
cil members have cursed him | public works department 
with epithets ranging from | hired him as an engineering 


*‘manipulator’’ to dictator.” assistant. He made depart- 









Mayor Ron Wallace (left) and Calda: Does the city manager 


make policy? 


ment head in six years, the 
result, he says, of working 
hard and stirring up “‘lots of 
waves.’ That promotion, 
however, merely regained for 
Calda the professional status 
he had reached years earlier 
back home. He was making 
up for lost time. But he 
downplays his success, the 
estimated $60,000-per-year- 
plus-perks position he at- 
tained from a square-one 
footing in just 10 years. (The 
mayor earns only $45,000, 
but as Calda likes to remind 
you, a third of that is tax- 
free.) ‘‘Sure it’s a dream 
come true, but it’s a dream I 
never had. We came to 
Canada for totally different 
reasons, not for making a 
career. Making a good living, 
yes. A free living without 
fear. ” 

As city manager, Calda is 
charged with seeing that 


council’s policy is carried out. 


He recommends the hiring 
and firing of department 
directors, all of whom except 
the police and fire chiefs 
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report to council through 
him. He also oversees the 
staff’s preparation of the 
city’s budget, and, as policy 
adviser, is the fount of infor- 
mation for the mayor and 
aldermen at council 
meetings. The name-calling 
begins when Calda crosses 
that delicate border between 
policy-making and ad- 
ministration. ‘‘He’s a strong- 
willed person, trying to do a 
good job, but who wants to 
influence council decisions,’ 
says Ward 10 Alderman Don 
LeBlanc. ‘‘So relations be- 
tween council and the city 
manager are strained.’ But 
Carl Smith, the city’s internal 
auditor, says the differences 
are a matter of course. 
“‘Given the role of directing a 
staff of 1,200 to 1,300 people 
and of handling a budget of 
about $150 million, you’ve 
got to be a bit hard-nosed and 
tough. If you get a few people 
complaining, that’s normal.’ 
One problem concerns 
Calda’s occasional ventures 
into council debate, force- 
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Calda believes that the public see him as ‘’a son-of-a-bitch’’ 


fully supporting one position 
or another. For this, LeBlanc 
has dubbed him the ‘‘13th 
alderman.’ But Calda feels 
it’s all in the line of duty as 
spelled out in the city’s 
charter. “‘I’m not going to 
argue with people who 
perceive me to be a 13th 
alderman. I have a duty to do 
that, to advise council, to 
have my views known. The 
way I do it may be at times 
questionable. I do admit that. 
But I care more — and this 
may be my problem — I care 
more about topics, the result 
of a problem, the resolution 
of a difficulty, than I care 
about the process by which 
it’s being done?’ 

Strange words to come 
from a refugee of 
totalitarianism. But Calda is 
aware of his image problem. 
When council asked him 
earlier this year to make fur- 
ther cuts to a proposed 
budget to bring it in line with 
restraint plans, Calda warned 
he might have to tinker with 
programs they put in place. 
The city ees would have 
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been, in effect, making 
policy. ‘‘Being cognizant of 
this difficulty of my per- 
ceived infringement in policy 
matters and of influencing 
council unduly and so on, I 
had to bounce the ball back 
in their court and say I can- 
not do it.’ In the end, Calda 
presented council with 
several options for cutting 
costs, including the now- 
infamous one that wiped out 
the positions of several cross- 
ing guards. “‘It was their 
decision to approve it;’ says 
Calda. 

The city manager insists he 
respects the system, and 
Mayor Ron Wallace, for one, 
is convinced he does. “‘Mr. 
Calda does not interfere in 
the function of council, 
which is one of policy- 
making. But in this sort of 


government, the line between © 


policy-making and ad- 
ministration can be unclear. 
In fact, it’s often council who 
moves across that line,’ 
Council’s troublesome 
transportation and hiring 
review committee are two in- 





stances. One studied the 
misuse of city vehicles; the 


other, which never got off the 


ground, was to look into 
possibly dubious hiring prac- 
tices. Calda, who says the 


committees were a political 


ploy by some aldermen to 
show they were fighting a 
powerful staff, argues they 
impinge on his domain. (Last 


mission report on city 
government agreed and 
recommended the commit- 
tees be disbanded.) Ward 7 
Alderman Tom Jeffrey, | 
however, blames Calda | 
himself for the fact the two - 
needed to be struck in the 
first place. ‘“‘If the city 
manager had been doing his 


job, the problems would have | 


been stopped long ago.’ A 
disarming Calda agrees. “i 


nie the rug, or hee sat on it : 
or threw it in his | | 


wastebasket.’ 


It takes a simple cciedy 
vote of council to remove the ~ 
city manager, so as long as he 
holds council’s favor, he stays © 


| at his post. Calda says he’s in 
| no hurry to leave. ‘*Another — 

- promotion may come, it may 
| not come. My family and S 
year’s $100,000 Crosby Com- | 


have beendownsomany 
times, that to me, economic © 


| status and money don’ t really 
| matter because you. 
| so fast. Life is not always to | 
| beclimbingup.Idon’t 
| believe, from my experie 
_| that one can map one’s | 
__| strategiessowell” 


lose it 


'— Rachelle le Hender 


anybody is to blame for these ae 


stupid committees, it’s the 
stupid city manager.’ Jeffrey 
says he suspects the Crosby 
Commission supported — 


| dissolving the committees in 


deference to Calda’s “‘fierce 
lobbying,’ but is confident 
the new role of the internal 


auditor as auditor oes pe ] 


keep Calda on his toes. 
‘‘Before, if the internal — 


auditor did report sheet A 


to the city manager, and the ~ 


city manager didn’t wantto | % 


do anything about it, that’s 


where it stayed. It was swept / - 
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1- 16: Prank Mackay. Hours: Mon.- | 


Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 a.m. 


THEATRE 


Dalhousie ‘Arts Centre. June 28-July 


3: Elizabeth and Mary; July 12-17: The 


Importance of Being Earnest; July 
26-31: Artichoke. Bruadair Productions 
will present all shows in the Sir James 


: Dunn Theatre. There will be a special 


series of Friday matinee performances 
geared to senior citizens and profits 


_| from each opening night will be 


ae tter mee J Faly 1 18-23: Track; Ped- 
llar’s hours: Mon.-Wed., 11 a.m.-11 
.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 11 a.m. -12 p.m. 
| Te ddy’ s: Piano bar at Delta Bar- 
rington Hotel. June 27-July 16: Neil 
ambers; July 18-30: Dan Maloney. 
urs: Mon.-Sat., 1 a.m.; Happy 
ur between 5-7 p 
e Village Gace 334 Windmill 
ad, Dartmouth. Mostly rock music. 
y 4-9: Maunstreet; July 18-23: Future 
ock. Hours: Mon.-Wed.; 10 a.m.-11 
m.; Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m. ‘12: 30 a.m. 
e Network Lounge: 1546 Dresden 
w, Halifax. June 27-July 2: Ven- 
_detta, local rock band; July 4-9: Future 
- Shock; July 11-16: ‘See Spot Run; July 
18-23: Shadow Facts. Hours: Mon. - 
| Sat., till 2 a.m. 
- Lord Nelson Beverage Soom: June 
_—-27-July 2: McGinty; July 18-23: 
| McGinty; July 25-30: Garrison 
| Brothers. Hours: Mon.-Wed., 11 a.m.- 
_ 11 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 11 a.m.- 
(12:30 a. m. Cover charge of $2. 50 
_ihurs.-Sat. | 
The Ice House Lounge: 300 Prince 
_ Albert Road, Dartmouth. Top-40 
| bands. June oan July 2: Solid Gold, 
Toronto-based touring band; July 4-9: 
_ Tense, local rock band; July 18-23: 
_ Songsmith; July 25-30: Razorboy. 
urs: Mon.-Fri., 11:30 a.m. - 2. 
.m., Sat., 5 p.m. 2 a.m. 
teers’ Warehouse: Historic Pro- 
es. Middle Deck. July 4-9 & 


Mon.-Fri., 8 p.m.; Sat., 


eee to a charity. Performances at 
8 p.m. For tickets, call 453-2277. 
Kipawo Showboat Co. First week of 
July: They’re Playing Our Song (a 
musical); Other productions include 
The Owl and The Pussycat, Butterflies 
Are Free and On Golden Pond. Kipawo 
is located in the Bean Sprout Bldg. at 
1588 Barrington St. Showtimes 8:30 
p.m. Mon.-Sat. For ticket informa- 


| tion, call 429-9090. 


Mount Playhouse. On campus of 
Mount Saint Vincent University, Bed- 
ford Highway. Beginning June 30 and 
running every Mon., Wed., and Fri. 
through August 12. This dinner 
theatre cabaret presents: On Mondays, 
The Pleasure of Parting, a bitter-sweet 
French comedy. Wed., The Tenor, a 
revealing look into the private life of a 
famous opera singer. Fri., Lysistrata, 
Aristophanes’ bawdy solution to the 
problem of war. A 4th-century farce. 
Reservations for 6:30 each evening. 


| For ticket information, please call the 
Conference Office at 443-4450. 


Neptune Theatre. To July 16: Nep- 
tune celebrates its 20th birthday with 
a gala musical presentation Debut & 
Encore. Debut outlines the comedic 
and heartwarming moments of a thea- 
tre’s birth and growth. Highlights of 
past productions include musical selec- 
tions from Guys and Dolls, Gypsy, Oh, 
Coward and the Fantastics. Showtimes: 
6 p.m. and 
10 p.m. For information, call 
429-7070. 

Nova Scotia Drama League. Rebecca 
Cohn Auditorium. July 5-9: Presents 


| The Highland Heart in Nova Scotia. 


Directed by Linda Moore, this 
lighthearted play depicts life at the 


When in Dartmouth 


take a moment to drift away on the pleasures 
of good food at the water’s edge. Clipper II, 
elegant but informal, a place where you 

can feel at ease. 


Clipper 


For reservations call: 466-3100 


N.S. Showae are s p.t m. —— 


| Tickets available through Dalhou 
Box Office 424-2298. 


Theatre Nova Scotia. 4th F joce 


| lins’ Court, Historic Properties. July 
| 4-July 31: Summer rep. every night — 
| except Monday. Shows include The _ 
Mousetrap by Agatha Christie; Mary, 
| Mary by Jean Kerr; Plaza Suite by — 
Neil Simon; Leads include Bob Mar- 


tyn, Kate Rose, Pam Stevenson, Sy 


‘Schmidt, Roy Cameron and Jari-M 


formation, call 423-3867. 


IN CONCERT 


Dalhousie Arts Centre. July 14: 


Royal Canadian Regiment Band 
(military). Concert time, 8 p.m. For 
ticket information, call 424-2298. 
Citadel Hill. July 1: Canada Day 


Celebrations. Boris Brott conducts 


Symphony Musicians ina concert of 
popular works oes Tchaikovsky’ s 
“1812 Overture.’ 8 p _ 
Garrison Grounds. ‘aly 25: Halifax 
Natal Day concert featuring the John _ 
Alphonse Big Band. And McGinty. 
Begins 7 p.m. 
Public Gardens. Natal Day concert by 
Atlantic Federation of Musicians. __ . 
1:30-4:30 p.m. Bands included: Port — 
City Concert Band, Billy Reid’s 
Hawaiians and Graham Bowser’s 
Orchestra. : 
The Dingle: July 25: Natal Day con- _ 
cert at the Dingle bandstand. fea 
ing Foe Skowronski’s Dixieland Band. © 
Begins 2:30 p.m. 


Parade Square. July 22: Children’ > 
parade and costume day. Noon — 2 
p.m. Opening ceremonies to Natal __ 
Day Weekend features ukulele band 
and the Fohn Alphonse Big Band. —_— 
Metro Centre. July 22, 23: Kinsmen © 
Club sponsored Beerfest. Music by 
Finnigan. July 25: Afternoon Beerfest. | 
Halifax Natal Day Street Parade. 
July 25: Begins at corner of Robie and 
Cunard Sts. . 
The Commons. July 22-25. 5th An- 
nual Halifax Natal Day softball tour- 
nament. 16 teams of non-league play _ 
at various diamonds. 

Garrison Grounds. July 25: Sky- 


diving and parachute display. 8:30 


p.m. At 8 p.m. the Canadian Armed | 


Forces air show. 9:30 p.m.—the An- _ 


nual Natal Day fireworks display. 
(Bring along a sweater or blanket). 


Soapbox Derby. July 25: Sponsored s 


by the Atlantic Sportcar Club and 


CHFX radio. 1 p.m. at oe OL 


a and an Sts. 


Fun ele: various Os _ 
Nelson Hotel, Hf. 9 8 a. m. n. For | 





ie acion. call 443- 2945. july 3: 
Brooks 10 km Run for Women, 
Dalhousie University, Hfx. 10 a.m. 
Contact 426-5450 for information. July 
6: Twilight Meet #2. St. Mary’s 
Stadium, Hfx. 6:30 p.m. Phone 

25-5450. July 9: Atlantic Invitational 
Track Classic. St. Mary’s Stadium, 
Hfx. 425-5450 (tentative). July 20: 
Twilight Meet #3, St. Mary’s Stadium, 
Hfx. A 30 p-m. Call 425-5450. 
Canoeing — July 1: 10:30 a.m. 
Canada Day Regatta (Non-Status) 
Lake Banook. Bantam A&B and 
Midget B. July 3: 10:30 a.m. Status 
Regatta on Lake Banook. Midget, 
Juvenile, Junior and Senior). July 
8-10: 9 a.m. Pan American Junior and 
Senior Championships on Lake 
Banook plus exhibition events. July 
16: 10:30 a.m. Orenda Invitational on > 
Lake Echo. July 17: Status Regatta on 
Lake Banook. Midget, Juvenile, 
Junior and Senior. July 20: 6 p.m. 
Midget 5000M Championship Races 
on Lake Banook. July 24: 10:30 a.m. 
Status Regatta on Lake Banook. 
Midget, Juvenile, Junior and Senior. 
July 25: Halifax Natal Day Regatta on 
Kearney Lake. Bantam A Status + 
Bantam & Midget B. July 27: 6 p.m. 
Bantam 2000M Championship Races 
on Lake Banook July 30: 9 a.m. Divi- 
sion Qualifying Regatta and Atlantic 
Championships on Lake Banook. 
Non-status. For information on canoe- 
ing events, call 425-5450. 


MOVIES 


Rebecca Cohn Auditorium. July 3: 
Thief. 1982. Crime-drama starring 
James Caan, Tuesday Weld, Willie 
Nelson. Showtime: 8 p.m. July 10: 
Tempest. 1982. Directed by Paul 
Mazursky, this extrapolation from 
Shakespeare’s play stars John 
Cassavetes, Susan Sarandon and Vit- 
torio Gassman. 8 p.m. July 31: 

Stalker. This 1980 flick is Russian with 
English subtitles. Science-fiction about 
a journey by three men into a forbid- 
den place called the Zone. 8 p.m. 
Sir James Dunn Theatre. July 5: 
We’re No Angels starring Humphrey 
Bogart. Time: 8 p.m. July 19: Maltese 
Falcon, starring Humphrey Bogart. 
Time: 8 p.m. For ticket information, — 
call 424-2298. | 

National Film Board. July 1: 1982 
Canadian film, The Great Chess Movie. 
Directed by Gilles Carle, the film 
focuses on three fascinating 
Ss cermee Karpov a Martian but a 
















































a — 7 nad 9 2 m. 1572 
De — 2-3: Model. A 


p. faly ): 
. NFB pees * wi 
ageless quest for beauty — 


finds comedy in every character in the 
movie. 7 and 9 p.m. July 13: Jacques — 











in Jamaica in 1977. 7 and 9 p.m. each 
evening. July 9-10: Playtime. 1967, 
French. Hero M. Hulot carries the 
movie although director Jacques Tati 


Cousteau—Part 2 St. Lawrence: Stair- 


voyage up the St. Lawrence. 8 p.m. 
July 14: Track Two. A 1982 Canadian 
film documentary about gay life in 
North America. 7 and 9 p.m. July 15: 
Out of the Past. 1947 B&W. A thriller 
in which a detective is hired by a 
gangster to locate a mystery woman. 7 
and 9 p.m. July 16, 17: D.O.4. A 
1980 film chronicling the American 
tour of the Sex Pistols. A look at the 
phenomenon of punk rock. 7 and 9 
p.m. July 20: Michael, a Gay Son and 
Nose and Tina. Michael i is a docu- 
drama about a son’s difficulty in tell- 
ing his family about his homosexual- 
ity. Nose and Tina is about two peo- 
ple in love and some of their experi- 
ences in law, work and money. 8 p.m. 
July 21: P4W: Prison for Women. This 
1981 Canadian film is an inside look at 
five inmates in Canada’s only federal 
prison for women in Kingston. 7 and 
9 p.m. July 22-24: Polyester. This 1981 
film centres around the mock-tragic 
life of a typical American housewife. 7 
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SERVING YOU 
DAILY 8 A.M. 
LICENSED 
DINING ROOM 
AND LOUNGE 
GROUP OR TOUR 
RESERVATIONS 
SHRIMP DINNERS 


FRESH 





- 10 P.M. 


hes creams and exercise fail. 8 pa m. 

July 7-8: Heartland Reggae. Director 
Jim Lewis has assembled a number of © 
reggae performances which took place | 


way to the Sea. Part II of the Calypso’s 





A story of an inefficient Chief of 





BAYSHORE 





“a 9 p.m. Tey 7: Taxi! . i : 
the world of the taxi driver. July 









29: Fans. This 1974 Canadian fil: 
a portrait of Janis Joplin, the 
| 7 and 9 p.m. July 30, 31: 


Decline. . .of Western Civilieat m. 1 
1980 American movie documents 
music, presented through concert 
segments and interviews. 7 and 9 










| Wormwood’s Dog and Monkey 





Cinema. 1588 Barrington St. July a 






| Das Boot. 1981 West German flic 
‘World War II submarine warfare. 7 
and 9:15 p.m. July 8-10: Come Back 











the Five & Dime, Fimmy Dean, Fim 
Dean. 1982. Directed by Robert 
Altman, this movie dwells on the 








-periences of three women and ons 


man who recount their memories 


| James Dean. 7 and 9 p.m. July 1 


The French Lieutenant’s Woman. 198 

Starring Meryl Streep. 7 and 9:15 
p.m. each evening. July 15-17: Coup __ 

De Torchon (Clean Slate). 1981 French. | 


Police in 1938 who sets about to clean | 
up his town. English sub-titles. 7 7 : 
9:15 p.m. July 25-28: Gallipoh. This — 
Australian epic (1981) centres. around — 
two young idealists and how they were 
affected by the World War I battle at © 
Gallipoli. 7 and 9:15 p.m. July 29- ey 
31: Eating Raoul. 1982, American. 
The story of Paul and Mary Bland 
who cook up schemes to open their _ 
is restaurant, Chez Bland. 7 and 

p.m. 


















§ SEAFOOD CASSEROLES 
N.Y. SIRLOIN STEAKS 
SEAFOOD PLATTERS 
CONVENTIONAL OR 
LOBSTER BREAKFASTS 
LOBSTER LUNCHES 
VERY REASONABLE 
PRICES 


poieD LOBSTER SUPPERS 


INCLUDES 

¢ CHOWDER 

¢ ROLLS 

¢ POTATO SALAD 

¢ VEGIE 

e TEA or COFFEE 

¢ CHOICE OF DESSERTS 
(CHILDRENS PORTIONS 
AVAILABLE too) 





HUBBARDS COVE 

'/> hour from Halifax 

or Bridgewater, Exit 

6 off 102 Highway. 

Turn Left 3 Km (1.8 mi) 

to Bridge. Turn Right. 
Right Again 1 km 

('/4 mi) on 

Shore Club Road 

CALL COLLECT 857-9437 


HUBBARDS COVE ¢ LOBSTER CAPITOL OF NOVA SCOTIA 
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Regional Insight 


The more you know about the Atlantic provinces, the more you 
enjoy vacationing here, or better still, living here. But times are 
changing in our special part of the world, and for resident or 
visitor alike, it makes good sense (and good reading) to keep in 
touch and up-to-date. Every month, Atlantic Insight presents the 
region to the people. Features and stories. About the men and 
women who make things happen around here. And about the 
ordinary folk. Atlantic Insight means business, politics, lifestyle, 
entertainment, and the arts — from a regional viewpoint. You’ll 
enjoy it. Pick up Jnsight at a local newsstand. 


Atlantic Insight, 1656 Barrington Street, Halifax, N.S. B3J 2A2 
MORE THAN JUST A NEWS MAGAZINE 
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What's ahead for 
regional theatre? 


ARMED FORCES 


‘The men of 2 RCR are highly trained 


What will we do in the war, Daddy? 


We'll be all right as long as no one fires at us 


By Chris Wood 
ug. 12, 198-, 3:15 a.m.: A tele- 
phone rings in a brick-and-frame 
office block set amid the 

manicured lawns of CFB Gagetown, just 
outside Fredericton, N.B. A lieutenant 
in battle fatigues returns a memo to a 
battered filing cabinet and lifts the 
receiver: ‘‘2 RCR, Duty Officer Lieut. 
Clark speaking....’’ As he listens to the 
voice from brigade headquarters in 
Valcartier, Que., he feels the adrenalin 
beginning to surge. 

Moments later, he is on the phone 
again, this time to awaken Col. Mike 
O’Brien, commanding officer of the 2nd 
Battalion of the Royal Canadian Regi- 
ment (2 RCR). He has difficulty keep- 
ing his voice steady. Flashing through his 
mind are thoughts of the mounting ten- 
sions of the past week — reports of 
Soviet armor massing inside East Ger- 
many, satellite photos of Warsaw Pact 
divisions mobilizing from Prague to 
Gdansk, rumors that Russian subs have 
been sighted off the Newfoundland 
coast. There can be only one explanation 
for the cryptic message from head- 
quarters: The politicians have made up 
their minds This is the order to go to 
war. 


War. The word is fraught with grim 
resonance. Mushroom clouds darken the 
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imagination. A sense of impending Ar- 
mageddon numbs the mind. That may be 
why most people avoid thinking about 
war—or about what will happen in 
Atlantic Canada if the above scenario 
ever comes to life. 

Men such as Lieut. Don Haisell, 27, 
the 2 RCR intelligence officer, think 
about war in virtually every working 
hour. As the geopolitical climate heats 
up, they prepare themselves for the call 
that will send them to kill or be killed. 
*“We’re the people that go in and make 
sure the enemy is dead,’ Haisell says. 


**Everything else is in support of the . 


infantry-”’ 

Haisell might get an argument from 
a few fighter pilots and submariners. But 
he is close to the truth: Air sorties to 
guard the army from enemy strafing. Sea 
power to keep supply lines clear. Ar- 
tillery. Tanks. All ultimately there to sup- 
port the foot solider, as much the basic 
unit of war today as he was in the Battle 
of Marathon in 490 BC. 

The 2nd Battalion of the RCR is the 
only infantry unit in Atlantic Canada 
ready to fight. And the more one ex- 
amines the mobilization scenario for 
2 RCR, the more uneasy one becomes. 

Operationally, 2 RCR is one element 
of a larger battle group. The brigadier 
general in command of 5 Brigade, based 
at Valcartier, Que., controls not only 


2 RCR, but Leopard tanks belonging to 
the Royal Canadian Dragoons, heli- 
copters of 403 Tactical Helicopter 
Squadron (both based at Gagetown), 
two infantry battalions of the Royal 
22nd Regiment (the Van Doos), heavy 
field guns of the Royal Canadian Ar- 
tillery, and other support units. 

How all this firepower would actually 
be used ‘‘when the balloon goes up,’ as 
the forces refer to war, is a classified 
secret. Most likely, all or part of 2 RCR 
would be shipped to Europe to bolster 
NATO’s land forces. There, the three 
rifle companies and two support com- 
panies of the battalion could be ordered 
to dig in to defend some two miles of 
front line against advancing columns of 
Warsaw Pact tanks. In a counterattack, 
pioneers from Kilo company might 
spearhead an advance to clear a highway 
of enemy positions, with the rest of the 
battalion strung out behind in its tracked 
M-113 armored personnel carriers. 

Soldiers in the battalion carry the 
same basic FN rifle issued to thousands 
of other NATO troops. Each platoon 
(there are three to a company) also car- 
ries a Carl Gustav anti-tank rocket. Kilo 
company, the battalion’s specialists, also 
have mortars and ‘‘TOW’’ wire-guided 
anti-tank weapons. An order to attack 
might be shared with the Dragoon’s 
Leopard tanks, air and artillery support. 

With 2 RCR in action in Germany, 
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ARMED FORCES 


the role of defending Canadian territory 
would fall to the militia. In Atlantic 
Canada, 50 units, such as the Sydney- 
based 2nd Battalion Nova Scotia 
Highlanders (the Cape _ Breton 
Highlanders), would mobilize to protect 
strategic points—powerhouses, key 


transportation and communication 
points, Halifax and Saint John harbor 
facilities—from enemy sabotage. 

Should a Third World War break 
out, only one thing is likely to keep the 
- ans 









fearsome armada of missiles on either 
side in their respective silos: Enough con- 
ventional fighting power on the side of 
NATO to slow a Warsaw Pact advance 
sufficiently that Western commanders 
will not be forced to resort to ‘‘tactical’’ 
nuclear weapons, the first step in the 
escalation to holocaust. 
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recalls former airborne Brig.-Gen. 


Charters has studied Canadian Forces’ ability to mobilize for war 


To stem an eastern attack, NATO will 
need every fighting soldier it can lay 
hands on, especially the kind of troops 
that form 2 RCR. The men of 2 RCR 
know how to do their job. They are 
among the most highly trained and pro- 
fessional troops available within NATO. 
A senior officer of the elite British air- 
borne (‘‘Para’’) regiment described an 
RCR unit serving in Cyprus as ‘‘the best 
battalion he had ever come across,’ 


Maurice Tugwell. Unlike some other 
branches of the Canadian Forces, the in- 
fantry’s equipment is generally adequate. 
But the odds of 2 RCR actually making 
it to Europe, in time and intact enough 
to fight, are depressingly poor. 

‘*T have pretty grave doubts,’ admits 
David Charters, deputy director of the 
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Centre for Conflict Studies at the 
University of New Brunswick. Charters 
has recently studied the Canadian 
Forces’ ability to mobilize for war. 

According to him, 2 RCR’s first pro- 
blem could arise even before a war broke 
out, when politicians reluctant to ag- 
gravate an international crisis could 
delay reinforcing European garrisons un- 
til it was too late. ‘‘Finally, somebody 
says,‘OK, you can go now. But it takes 
14 days to get there, and war breaks out 
two days later!’’ 

Even after the go-ahead is given, 
Charters warns, a battalion as heavily 
laden with equipment as 2 RCR faces 
further problems. Troops can fly to 
Europe in commandeered civilian jets, 
but the forces’ air transport squadrons 
don’t possess enough large Hercules air- 
craft to ferry the regiment’s M-113 
‘*tracks’’. They must go by ship. ‘‘But we 
have very, very few Canadian-flag 
oceangoing ships,’ Charters points out. 
Attempts to press foreign vessels into 
service, he thinks, could well cause 
mutinies among crews unwilling to sail 
into a battle zone. 

Finding ships to carry the regiment’s 
gear is only the beginning. With dozens 
of Soviet freighters, fishing vessels and 
research ships calling at Halifax every 
year, Charters notes, ‘‘it wouldn’t be dif- 
ficult to place some Spetsnaz special 
operations forces ashore in the weeks 
ahead of an attack. All you have to do 
is drop the Angus L. Macdonald bridge, 
and that’s the end of Halifax as a port?’ 

A further possibility, according to 
Charters, is that the Soviet submarines 
which regularly patrol Canada’s east 
coast may already have seeded the en- 
trances to Halifax harbor with mines 
which could be activated by remote con- 
trol after war broke out. The Canadian 
navy maintains no mine-sweepers. 

If transports do make it safely out of 
Halifax into the North Atlantic, they 
face yet another threat: Soviet hunter- 
killer submarines, many of them faster 
than even the newest destroyer in 
Canada’s laughably decrepit navy. 
‘*We’re all right as long as no one fires 
at us?’ one embittered Department of 
National Defence source says of the 12 
destroyers based in Halifax, none with 
weaponry more recent than the late 
1960s. 

Official DND doctrine is that Cana- 
dian destroyers will not need to act 
alone, that they will be part of a larger 
NATO force with substantial U.S. con- 
tributions. But NATO’s standing North 
Atlantic Squadron has fewer than 10 
vessels to patrol thousands of square 
miles of ocean. Even when all NATO 
reserve vessel are counted, Soviet subs 
outnumber Alliance surface ships by two 
to one. 

Dan Middlemiss, a military re- 
searcher at Dalhousie University’s Cen- 
tre for Foreign Policy Studies, doubts 
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_ whether Washington would be able to 
order an aircraft carrier battle group (the 
minimum force he thinks would be 
needed) north to protect Canada’s 
hapless destroyers. ‘‘Most of their ships 
are already committed?’ he says. 

Meanwhile, events ashore could well 
make the navy’s ability to keep the sea 
lanes open somewhat academic. Atlan- 
tic Canada, having come relatively 
unscathed through two world wars, 
would not likely be so lucky in the next 
one. The Royal Canadian Regiment 
could have its hands full on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

Current plans to retire the Voodoo jet 
fighter and close down its base at 
Chatham, N.B., will leave Atlantic 
Canada virtually defenceless against an 
air attack. The Voodoos’ replacement, a 
squadron of Canada’s new CF-18s based 
at Bagotville, Que., cannot fly this far 





and still have enough fuel left to fight. 
By contrast, Russian Backfire bombers 
are easily capable of striking targets in 
the region. 

*‘Can you imagine the terrifying ef- 
fect just one air raid, even using conven- 
tional weapons, would have on the 
civilian population of a city that’s never 
had to experience that before?’’ Charters 
asks. 

Another of Charters’ disturbing 
scenarios has the Soviets repeating a 
technique that served them well in the 
1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia. ‘‘That 
would be to land a civilian airliner 
perhaps 12 hours before the war was due 
to break out, at Gander in Newfound- 
land, and claim they have engine trou- 
ble or something. On board they have 
maybe 50 of their best airborne Spetsnaz 
troops, who would at the crucial moment 
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Soldier of 2 RCR, the only infantry unit in Atlantic Canada ready to fight 


take over Gander airport. And all of a 
sudden you have a piece of Canadian ter- 
ritory in enemy hands which, if you 
don’t get it back, could become a base 
for bombers.’ 

On the optimistic assumption that 
2 RCR by this time is forming up with 
the rest of Canada’s European brigade, 
the task of dealing with any such com- 
mando-type raids would fall to the 
region’s militia units. They are sadly un- 
prepared. The Cape Breton Highlanders, 
one of the more active militia formations 
in the region, is at only half its author- 
ized strength of 400. Its armories and 
training grounds are First World War 
vintage. Its members get at best one day’s 
practice per year on even such basic 
weapons as machine guns, let alone on 
more sophisticated arms like anti-tank 
weapons (which, in theory, they would 
be called on to use if they were assigned 


to reinforce troops already in Europe). 

The actual plan for mobilizing the 
region’s forces is a classified secret. (That 
is, if any such plan even exists; Charters 
says he has reasons to doubt it does.) But 
the reason for the forces’ down-at-heel 
condition is no secret. It is, very simply, 
money. 

The Cape Breton Highlanders would 
have no trouble recruiting to full 
strength, says information officer Lieut. 
Joanne Snow, ‘‘if we had the budget’’ 
Budget restraint has also slowed plans to 
build six modern new anti-submarine 
frigates for coastal patrol, and limited 
the number of CF-18 squadrons Defence 
headquarters in Ottawa can deploy 
across the country. 

The $7 billion Canada spends every 
year on defence sounds like a lot until 
you put it into the perspective of how 


large a share of the gross national pro- 
duct it represents, compared with our 
allies’ commitment to defence. At less 
than 2% of GNP, only Iceland and Lux- 
embourg, among NATO countries, 
spend less. 

Defence has not been a high priority 
for the Liberal governments that have 
held office—apart from the nine-month 
Tory interregnum in 1979—for the past 
20 years in Canada. Nor has the public 
shown much greater interest. In 1978, 
Canada agreed to raise its spending on 
defence by 3% a year above inflation. In 
the five years since, it has done so only 
once. Last year Ottawa slashed first $200 
million, then a further $245 million, 
from the Defence budget. 

The annual report of the Canadian 
Defence Department speaks glowingly of 
the forces’ ability to rescue lost children, 
or deliver water to homes in New Bruns- 





wick left dry by last year’s earthquake; 
it is more evasive about the condition of 
the navy’s ships. Publicity men would 
rather talk about the 2 RCR’s centennial 
this year, and recount its victories in 
earlier wars, than dwell on its readiness 
for the next one. 

The Canadian Forces maintain a 
presence in virtually every corner of the 
region—in the broken bush of southern 
New Brunswick, on the rolling swells of 
the Atlantic, in screaming jets flying low 
over the naked hills of Labrador. Yet 
their worst enemy may not be the one 
facing them across the barrel of a gun. 
It may, in fact, be us—ordinary citizens 
who shun even the thought of war, and 
politicians who are only too happy to 
sweep the frightening implications of 
defence into the darkest corners of 
neglect. A 
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OLKS 


Fv: Marie Osier became interested in 
edible wild plants on hiking trips with 
her family in the mountains from New 
England to Tennessee. Today, Osier, a 
retired American schoolteacher who 
spends her summers in Beach Point, 
P.E.I., has developed her plant-collecting 
hobby into a small business — selling 
rose petal jelly and honey in Island craft 
shops. ‘‘I live out of God’s garden to a 
great extent?’ she says. Although she 
won’t divulge her recipes, she does of- 
fer clues. ‘‘My jelly is made from an in- 


Osier: Jellies and honey from ‘God's garden”’ 


fusion of rose petals and hot water,’ she 
says. ‘‘The next step is to squeeze the 
mixture through a mesh, then process 
like most jelly’?’ Her unusual honey is 
made from red and white clover and rose 
petals. She got her honey and jelly 
recipes from a Tennessee cookbook filled 
with old recipes from mountain folk. 
‘They really know the value of natural 
foods, and many of their medicines were 
made from wild berries and roots,’ she 
says. She also makes herbal medicines, 
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an art she learned from her grand- 
mother: For coughs, for example, she 
gathers wild mullein, wormwood and 
rock pollypod or uses black cherry and 
tamarack bark. She also harvests and 
dries wild yarrow, tansy, rose hips, 
spearmint and golden rod for teas, and 
picks for vegetables such greens as lamb’s 
quarters, wild mustard, wild dock, 
shepherd’s purse and wild plantain, as 
well as evening primrose, burdock and 
cattail roots. ‘‘I’ve told many people, 
some on fixed incomes, of the many 
foods for free in the field and swamp 
area,’ she says. ‘‘Most of them are not 
interested and go to the supermarket to 
buy food at inflated prices and dosed 
with additives and perhaps chemicals 
that have been sprayed on. I prefer the 
good greens and berries that are to be 
had just for the picking?’ 


Fo Victor Ferguson, 47, of Charlotte- 
town, it was the surprise of a lifetime: 
The mother he thought had died lives in 
Nova Scotia; the brother he never knew 
he had lives only 15 km away. Ferguson, 
a school bus driver who grew up in an 
orphanage, had always been told his 



































parents were dead. But a few months 
ago, he began trying to track down his 
relatives. A friend told him that his 
mother’s name was Graves and that she 
lived in western Nova Scotia, and that 
a brother, Joseph, lived with relatives in 
Riverdale, P.E.I. ‘‘I couldn’t believe 
him,’ Ferguson says. Joseph, 50, who 
also didn’t know he had a brother, was 
speechless when Ferguson phoned. Then 
he collected his wits, returned the call 
and drove to Charlottetown to see Vic- 
tor. The brothers hit it off immediately. 
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Victor(R) with new-found brother, Joseph 


“*T’ve been there [to Joseph’s home] every 
night,’ Ferguson says. ‘‘They won’t let 
me go home.’ Ferguson’s mother gave 
him up when he was three months old 
and moved to Nova Scotia with his older 
brother. Ferguson says he feels no bit- 
terness toward his family. For the first 


| time, he says, he has a place to visit 


where he feels comfortable. And for the 
first time this year, he was able to send 
a Mother’s Day card. ‘‘Everything work- 
ed out good,’ he says. 


cott Stirling, 31, isn’t your typical 

businessman. The son of New- 
foundland media millionaire Geoff Stir- 
ling, Scott slugs away four days a week 
as an executive at Apache Communica- 
tions International Ltd. in Arizona, the 
parent company for his father’s Cana- 
dian radio and television empire. The 
fifth day, he writes stories about Captain 
Newfoundland, a comic-strip superhero 
he hopes will some day be as popular as 
Batman or Conan the Barbarian. Stirl- 
ing maps out the story line, draws stick- 
men figures and sends his notes to 
California, where former Marvel Com- 
ics illustrator Danny Bulanadi does the 
art. When the strip reaches its audience 
every week in the Newfoundland Herald, 
an Apache publication, it’s a dazzling 
display of sword-and-sorcery art and 
psychic phenomena, incorporating real- 
life Newfoundland characters. Besides 
Captain Newfoundland, who overcomes 
his enemies with positive thoughts and 
actions, the strip’s superheroes include 
Captain Canada, the overseer of justice, 
and Captain Silver, a female supreme be- 
ing from Labrador. To create his stories, 
Stirling says, he draws on Plato’s 
writings, historical events and his own 
experiences — including his bout with 
Hodgkin’s disease, a type of cancer, at 
age 21. Stirling says he overcame the 
disease through a diet prescribed by a 
Texas doctor. His unexpected recovery, 
he says, accounts in part for his op- 
timism and quest for a higher spiritual 
order as personified by Captain New- 
foundland. The comic strip hero has ap- 
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eared: on 1 Newfoundland television, and - 
this summer, a special, collector’s edition 

of the comics goes on sale at bookstores 
throughout North America. So far, 
Apache has sunk $750,000 in the series 
since it first appeared in the Herald four 
years ago. It hasn’t been a profitable 
venture, but Stirling says making money 
isn’t his sole motive. ‘‘Canada needs 
people to look up to, and as a native 
Newfoundlander, this is my contribu- 


tion,” he says. 
I ld be an egg-stremely touchy sit- 
uation, and that’s no yolk. Eric Teed, 
QC, prominent Saint John barrister and 
chairman of the city’s Canada Day Com- | 
mittee, has 100 dozen eggs at his disposal 
for Canada Day Celebrations this 
month. What he doesn’t have is enough 
ideas for putting all the eggs to use. The 
eggs were contributed by an area farmer, 
to be used in games such as egg-in-the- 
spoon races, egg-tossing, egg-juggling, 
and egg-blowing contests. But those con- 
tests seemed hardly likely to use up all 
1,200 eggs. ‘‘I would have been happy 
with a couple dozen eggs,’ the former 
Saint John mayor says, ‘‘but 100 dozen 
causes something of a problem-’ Some 
of the suggestions he’s received include 
making a giant cake or a mammoth 
milkshake (‘‘I’d like a milkshake, but 
how do you whip it up?’’ Teed wonders). 
More practical suggestions came from 
the city’s Salvation Army, which is ready 
to turn some of the eggs into a big 
Canada Day omelette, and its Romero 
House soup kitchen, which suggested egg 
salad sandwiches. If that doesn’t use up 
all the eggs, Teed, who has a courtroom 
reputation for resourcefulness, has one 
sure way to keep the Canada Day Com- 
mittee from being left with egg on its 
face. What do you think the prizes will 
be in all those egg-juggling and tossing 
and blowing contests? : 


Teed: Wants eggciting uses for 1,200 eggs 

















take his protest to the streets, 



























_ down there?’ Hatchard chuckles. Well 
they might. Joe Taxpayer has appeared 


have tackled sports, and hang on the wall 
of the hockey team Fredericton Express. 
Hatchard considers Joe Taxpayer and his 
companion cartoon character, Bob 
Businessman, very much a part-time 
hobby. He’s busy with his engineering 
business, his already-published collection 


New Brunswick, and another book on 
the way. But there’s plenty of material, 


getting it right between the eyes’’ And 
he’s planning more cartoons. ‘‘I’ve got 
a good one here on seat belts?’ he says. 
Local politicians can hardly wait. 















n 1929, an avalanche on the ocean 

floor of the Grand Banks created a tidal 
wave that ripped houses and wharfs off 
their foundations on Newfoundland’s 
south coast and killed 27 people. Could it 
happen again? Alex Hay, 34, a physical 
oceanographer at Memorial University in 
St. John’s, says yes. ‘“The chance of an- 
other avalanche of that magnitude on the 
sea bottom along the east coast is about 
one every 100 years, which means it could 
happen tomorrow or 60 years from now-’ 
Hay, a native of Tillsonburg, Ont., who 
joined Memorial’s physics faculty in 1980 
after completing graduate studies at the 
University of British Columbia, is study- 
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search include scientists from Memorial, 


of the seabed sediment, and another ex- 
_ pedition is planned in September. Like the 


Grand Banks, the sea bottom in the fiords 

is scored with giant canyons that are ex- 
tremely avalanche-prone. Hay says scien- 
tists still can’t accurately forecast when an 
avalanche will occur or where. But they’re 


starting to unravel some of the mysteries. 


Until recently, scientists believed that only — 
_ earthquakes could cause underwater mud — 
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hen property taxes soared by 
WW35% in the village of Perth- 
Andover, N.B., this year, “‘people got 
ugly,’ Gary Hatchard says. Not one to 
ihe | 
47-year-old engineer instead went to the | 
drawing board. With the help of a high 
| school student who handled the art 
work, Hatchard came up with a cartoon | 
Strip featuring ‘‘Joe Taxpayer’’ being 
knifed in the back by successive govern- 
ment taxes. Friends chipped in $150 to’ 
buy a full page in the local weekly, where 
Joe Taxpayer appeared alongside an in- 
vitation to readers to cut the strip out 
and mail it to their MLA. The eight- 
frame strip was soon burning ears down | 
in Fredericton. ‘‘They know who I am 


old Debbie Chisholm from drowning, a 


_ Maude’s been getting a bit more respect. 
_ She flew to Toronto recently, courtesy of 


| which sped to a swanky downtown hotel. 


on CBC television, in the Saint John 
Telegraph Journal, and even on WAJM- 
TV in Presque Isle, Me. Other pointed | 
cartoons from the mind of Gary Hatch- 
ard and the pen of artist Chris Mattatall - 


of stories, Tall Tales From the Wilds of 


he says, in the way ‘“‘the little people are © 


sterling silver name tag and a cheque for 


ing underwater avalanches in the fiords of 
Baffin Island. His collaborators in the re- | performed her heroic act last spring, 
| after she followed her playmate Debbie 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., and | 
the Bedford Institute of Oceanography in 
| Dartmouth, N.S. Last year, the group 
travelled to Baffin Island to take samples | 


slides. Hay says his research in the Baffin | _ 
Island fiords indicates that high speed 
- winds can cause water turbulence capable 
| of creating an avalanche. 



















he day that Maude, a friendly, black 
German shepherd, saved three-year- 


Pictou, N.S., court fined the dog’s owner 
$25 for letting her run loose on a 
previous occasion. Since then, though, 


the dog food company Ralston Purina, 
to be inducted into the Purina Hall of 
Fame for her bravery. At the airport, she 
hopped into an awaiting limousine, 












Maude, the brave dog, and friend Debbie 
Then, she received a framed portrait, a 






a year’s supply of dog food. ‘‘I felt so 
good for Maude,’ says her owner, 
Deborah Johnston, who lives in the same 
house as Debbie and her mother. Maude |___ 











down the street and toward the Pictou | 





harbor. At the dock, Debbie, a non- | 
swimmer who loves the water, removed | — 
_her shoes and socks and jumped in. Her | 
-mother, Bernadette Chisholm, arrived 


on the run in time to hear Maude bark | 


and then pull Debbie to shore, kicking | © 
and screaming, by the seat of her jeans. | 
“Everyone likes her,’ 


> Johnston says of | _ : 


her 80-pound dog, ‘‘especially the kids?? | 
Besides playing with kids, Maude’shob- | 
_bies include chewing rocks and chasing | 


cats. ‘‘She’s quite a dog?’ Johnston says. 


am only the dog catcher realized that. a a 








Can Exposed save James 
Toback’s film career? 









And, if not, what? ‘I borrow money,’ he says, “‘or write bad 


cheques or stiff people.’ 
Review by Martin Knelman 


[ the hero of The Gambler, his 
first screenplay, James Toback 
likes to put himself behind the eight- 
ball. One of the heirs to a huge fortune, 
he has personally gambled away fabu- 
lous sums. Touring major North Ameri- 
can cities prior to the opening of his 
latest film, Exposed, he cheerfully con- 
fessed that he was about to crash: When 
his fees from the film run out, he has no 
immediate prospects for income or em- 
ployment. He likens himself to a Las 
Vegas bookie of his acquaintance, who 
used to give out business cards. Printed 
in one corner of the card was ‘‘No 
home.’ Printed in another corner was: 
*“No phone.’ And then: ‘‘No job’’ And 
finally: ‘‘No future”’ 

When the time comes to stop hop- 
ping from one fancy hotel suite to an- 
other, all paid for by United Artists, 
Toback claims he has no home to go to 
— unless you count the vacant apart- 
ment owned by Rudolf Nureyev (one of 
the stars of Exposed) where he has 
stashed his possessions, books and 
papers. The apartment is in the Dakota, 
that historic Manhattan address where 
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Rosemary’s Baby was set and John Len- 
non was assassinated. It is, he hastens to 
explain, Nureyev’s second-string apart- 
ment. The celebrated Russian dancer 
used to occupy the apartment himself 
until a better one became available in the 
building. He bought the second one be- 
fore selling the first, then discovered it 
wasn’t going to be easy to get the price 
he had in mind for it — $1 million 
(U.S.). Meanwhile, this unsold piece of 
real estate is the only thing that stands 
between Toback and a business card with 
the words ‘‘No home’’ printed on it. 
When I met Toback, just before the 
opening of Exposed, his entire future 
seemed to be riding on the reception of 
this movie. Far from making him ner- 
vous, this all-or-nothing prospect seemed 
to energize him. He enjoyed psyching out 
the critics in advance — he was expect- 
ing half mixed reviews, 25% pans and 
25% raves — and he passed a lot of time 
wondering aloud whether United Artists 
had the right strategy for marketing the 
movie. The authority he kept citing was 
Warren Beatty, who worked with Toback 
in the pre-production stages of a previ- 
ous film, Love and Money. Beatty 
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Kinski as model turned spy in Exposed 


withdrew from the project and sold it be- 
fore the film got made, and the picture 
was perhaps the biggest setback of 
Toback’s life. But he still likes to quote 
the Gospel According to Warren: ‘‘I re- 
member Beatty saying that the worst dis- 
tribution decision he had ever seen was 
putting The French Lieutenant’s Woman 
in limited release. He felt that if you have 
the leading actress on the cover of Time, 
you should be in as many theatres as pos- 
sible the week the magazine comes out. 
Beatty says that is one of the few cardinal 
rules of distribution. If you’re not ex- 
pecting great word of mouth and fantas- 
tic momentum, it’s imperative to get the 
best break you can at the beginning.’ 

But of course there is no telling what 
the major magazines will do. Time had 
planned a cover story on Natassia Kin- 
ski, the star of Exposed, at the time that 
Cat People came out. Nine people 
worked on the story, and assembled a 
98-page file. Then the week before the 
story was set to run, the editors saw the 
picture, and the story was cancelled the 
next day. Now that Kinski was starring 
in Exposed, Toback was fervently hop- 
ing that Time’s editors would decide to 
dig the unused Kinski cover story out of 
the vaults. Sure enough, Kinski turned 
up on the cover of TVime the week 
Exposed opened. 

Certainly those who have watched 
Natassia Kinski’s screen career will have 
to agree that Toback gets things out of 
her that no one else has done. In Roman 
Polanski’s Jess, she was gorgeous as a 
still photograph but uninteresting in mo- 
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tion, and apparently without the passion 
that alone could explain why Hardy’s 
heroine did the extraordinary things we 
were asked to believe she did. Kinski read 
her lines in the manner of an immigrant 
who barely comprehended English; we 
never had the sense she understood her 
lines, let alone fe/t them. But in Toback’s 
movie, Kinski is startling — animated, 
engaged, full of erotic tension. 

Toback wrote, produced and directed 
this hot-blooded thriller-cum-romance, 
and he also plays a supporting role in it. 
The whole project is injected with his 
personality. He’s a Maileresque macho 
poseur, and the whole movie is so full of 
preposterous conceits that some people 
jeer at it. The film opened in 17 North 
American cities on April 22 to mostly 
negative or downright hostile reviews (es- 
pecially in Montreal and Toronto). Janet 
Maslin of the New York Times gave the 
movie a mixed notice, but it did have a 
few notable champions, including Peter 
Rainer of the Los Angeles Herald Ex- 
aminer, Gary Arnold in the Washington 
Post and Rolling Stone’s Michael 
Sragow, who described it as ‘‘Alice in 
Terrorland, a Godardian darktown strut- 
ters’ ball?’ 

I had a very good time watching Ex- 
posed; it’s so energetic and playful that 
you always want to know what’s coming 
next. Kinski plays a girl from Wiscon- 
sin who flees to New York and becomes 
a top model. Toback plays her affected 
lover and professor, and we know just 
why she wants to dump him. But then 
she has a steamy affair with a concert vi- 
olinist played by Rudolf Nureyev, whose 
real purpose in life, it develops, is to des- 
troy a cell of Paris terrorists. The ob- 
sessed leader of the terrorists is played 
by Harvey Keitel, who has made a 
specialty of playing crazed, violent 
characters on the fringe of society. Kin- 
ski infiltrates the group and gets caught 
between two driven men fated to have a 
showdown. It’s nonsense, of course, but 
spirited, entertaining nonsense, except 
for the final half hour, which is damp- 
ened by Keitel’s killjoy performance. 

Before becoming a moviemaker, 
James Toback was a college English 
teacher of the type played by James Caan 
in The Gambler. Toback taught writing, 
comparative literature and Shakespeare 
at Columbia University and the City Col- 
lege of New York off and on for five 
years. That period ended in 1974, when 
The Gambler was made. Toback’s script 
was directed by Karel Reisz, a Czech- 
born British director who has functioned 
as mentor for a surprising number of 
people, especially theatre people such as 
John Lahr, the critic, and John Guare, 
the playwright. During the making of 
The Gambler, Toback had a feeling of 
déja vu; the classroom Caan was shown 
teaching in was the classroom in which 
Toback really had taught, and the 
students in the scene were Toback’s ac- 
tual students. Something else happened 
during the shooting: Toback decided that 
directing a film was an elaborate form 
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of teaching and that he (Toback) could 
do it. From then on, he never wrote a 
script without seeing the movie shot by 
shot in his head. 

The first film Toback directed was 
Fingers, which prompted Pauline Kael to 
write in The New Yorker: ‘‘Insanity, 
violent bouts of sex, Jacobean revenge 
killings — nothing is too much for 
Toback in his exhilarated state. There’s 
almost a swagger in the way he con- 
sciously goes beyond the rationally ac- 
ceptable: He’s looking for art in the be- 
yond, wanting the unknown — the dan- 
gerous — to take over....Toback 
doesn’t just risk self-parody in Fingers 
— he falls into it. Yet the film never 
seems ridiculous, because he’s got true 
moviemaking fever?’ 

Kael was so intrigued by Toback’s 
talent that she left The New Yorker and 
accepted Warren Beatty’s offer to go to 
Hollywood and produce Love and 
Money. But the project was doomed. 
Beatty controlled it and considered act- 
ing in it, but once he made up his mind 
to do Reds, he lost interest in Love and 
Money. Kael and Richard Albarino, 
whom she brought to the project as a re- 
write man and associate producer, did 
not: see eye to -eye 
with Toback. In ret- 
rospect, Toback 
says, ‘*Neither 
Pauline nor I have a 
collaborative per- 
sonality. She had a 
number of ideas I 
should have listened 
to. There were three 
or four weaknesses 
in the script that she 
spotted. It was hard 
for both of us to be 
accommodating to 
the. “other’s <‘in- 
sistences.’ Faced 
with the choice of 
quitting or firing a 
friend from his own | 
movie, Kael bowed 
out and went to work 
for Paramount Pic- 
tures as a Script ad- 
viser, returning 
within a year to The 
New Yorker. Toback 
went on to do Love 
and Money his way, 
and it was a flop 
both artistically and 
commercially. To- 
back’s main disap- 
pointment was his 
failure to get the per- 
formance he wanted 
out of Ray Sharkey. 
He’s also a little bit- 
ter about the way 
Paramount dumped 
the movie, spending 
only $15,000 in 
advertising for a 
three-week run in 
New York — its first 








Kinski with Nureyev: Full of erotic tension 


and last engagement anywhere. 

The failure of Love and Money did 
not make it easy to get Exposed off the 
ground. Toback spent an entire year of 
his life not getting the movie made, dur- 
ing which time it was rejected by every- 
one who finances movies. The budget 
was $7.4 million, and it will have to gross 
more than $25 million to break even. 

Those are scary numbers, but Toback 
appears to be unperturbed. He’s already 
planning his next movie, which has the 
ring of autobiography. Entitled The 
Pickup Artist, it’s about a guy with a sex- 
ual compulsion for picking up strange 
women, often with comical or disastrous 
results. Toback has a young, unknown, 
standup comic set to play the title role. 
While waiting for Exposed to open, he 
entertained fantasies that if it happened 
to be a huge success, he’d hand the script 
of his next movie to Frank Yablans and 
say, ‘“You have 24 hours to give me an 
answer...’ 

What, I inquired, does Toback do 
when his luck runs out? He replied, smil- 
ing amiably, ‘‘I borrow money or write 
bad cheques or stiff people. I do what- 
ever is necessary to survive without ac- 
tually taking a job I don’t want?’ & 
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RAY GUY’S COLUMN 


A lament for sleaze and scandal 


Now that most reporters have given up muck-raking, the 
politicians have snuck into the void. It’s a sorry day for the trade 


spare time from his political duties to 
prowl about lonely roads at night and 
_make himself highly objectionable to un- 
protected pedestriennes.... While a lady 
and one of her female friends were walking 
out Rennie’sS Mill Road, this man 
Goodridge not only approached the lady 
and insolently stared her in the face, but 
afterwards turned round and followed her 
some distance. ... What a character to oc- 
cupy the position of Premier of the Col- 
ony! Any person desirous of ascertaining 
particulars of the affair can be accom- 
modated on application at the Telegram 
office.” 

This from the May 30, 1894, issue of 
the St. John’s Evening Telegram and 
quoted in St. John Chadwick’s Island into 
Province (Cambridge University Press, 
1967). 

I can’t think where a similar crack 
about, let us say, A. Brian Peckford could 
be laid before an interested public today 
even if a station-wagonful of nuns had 
witnessed him gazing insolently at Leo 
Barry, let alone an_ unprotected 
pedestrienne. 

An unfortunate slide into niceness and 
mush has occurred in many sections of the 
press today. Scurrility and scandalmonger- 
ing have, alas, fallen on hard times. It is left 
to persons such as the estranged wife of a 
prime minister to fill the breach in this 
valuable public service. . .a scandal in itself. 

An unprotected pedestrienne, with the 
gentlemen of the press no longer willing to 
gallop to her aid, had better keep her rape 
whistle cleared of lint and handbag duff at 
all times. Most of these gents no longer 
rake muck. They’re bogged down in the 
*‘Leisure’’ or ‘‘Lifestyle’’ or ‘‘House and 
Garden’’ sections rehashing articles on how 
to rake a shag rug. 

That same Evening Telegram, which in 
good Queen Victoria’s time thought 
nothing of kicking a premier in the crutch 
(all in the noble civic cause, of course, of 
turning out one batch of weasels to let 
another have a fair crack at the public 
purse). . .that same journal today is about 
as fearsome as Barbara Cartland’s knickers. 

When did the slide into suffocating 
niceness begin? Bluff and hearty Victorian 
slander is still alive and well in the British 
gutter press, we are told, but here in the 
former colonies this estimable practice has 
all but perished. 

If the sleazier scandal sheets were 
sometimes enough to gag a goat, then the 
gelatinous and piffling content of much of 
the homogenized press today would choke 
an alligator. 
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Back in the hippie era, the government 
even paid maggotty-headed young 
layabouts to start an ‘“‘alternate press.’ 
With few exceptions, they made a balls of 
it. The half-baked Marxist-Leninist- 
Beatleist gibberish lay so heavy and so grey 
upon the page that only pot heads and 
slum-crawling society matrons could stag- 
ger through it. 

Then, across the border, The 
Washington Post goosed Nixon and the 
Watergate gang, which prompted a movie 
that set off a minor stampede toward the 
journalism colleges. Inspired and bushy 
tailed young things who were going to af- 
flict the comfortable and comfort the af- 
flicted. But even Eugene Whelan sprinkles 
them on his cornflakes. 

Margaret Trudeau did her valiant if tiny 
best to disturb excrement on Parliament 
Hill after the whey-faced green geese of the 
press gallery had fallen flat on the job. 
Perhaps she was more trendy than she 
knew. | 

Dear little West Vancouver thing, she 
kissed the wartiest toad in view and then 
found to her dismay that he turned into a 
whole regiment of tedious and un- 


-manageable servants at Sussex Drive. What 
‘was she to do? She got herself a Nikon and 


decided to come over to our side. Don’t the 
press always have more, like, fun? 

But photography palled and then La 
Sinclair took to the pen. Out came The 
Book and that, too, failed to capture the 
fancied rapture. So, she being a child of the 
super, natural volcanic rim of the Pacific, 
spent some time up a tree in Morocco talk- 
ing to another little bird and then came 
down and became a chat show hostess in 
Ottawa. 

Imitation is the sincerest form of flat- 
tery but, by the great god, Olivetti, haven’t 
things gone a little too far? Don’t we need 
a secret guild under the blackball system, or 
must we stand by and let the keen amateurs 
cut the legs out from under us? For not 
only are the spouses of politicians horning 
in on the act but those political reptiles 
themselves are getting the jump on us. 

Those Watergate felons took to the 
typewriter inside prison walls and made 
themselves tidy fortunes against the 
premature day they were sprung. 

Political-journalistic hermaphrodites 
now abound. Like Madame Trudeau, our 
Young Alfie has come out with a book. 
His struggle to reconcile Newfoundland’s 
past with its present has been put between 
soft covers, and if the good offices of our 
minister of Education, Vera Lynn Verge, 
are to any avail, might possibly be seen in 
every schoolroom in the province next 












September. 

Smallwood claims he was always a 
journalist. There, once again, goes the 
neighborhood. Joey has been delivered of a 
whole brood of books dealing with recent 
history and along the lines of the revised 
Russian encyclopedia. 

One of his former ministers, Billy 
Rowe, has come out with a novel, Clapp’s 
Rock, which is his own version of recent 
political reality. 

And so it goes. Now that most of the 
pro scriveners have abandoned the field of 
excrement-disturbing, the politicians have 
snuck into the void. It’s a sorry day for the 
trade. 

It used to be that the CBC could be 
counted on to stir the turds—if ever so 
genteelly—but, of late, the brains of that 
great mastadon seem to have been addled 
by a sort of mid-life crisis. This appears to 
have paralysed the extremities of Great 
Mother Corp, and her once-feared ‘‘bovver 
boots’’ now encase little pussy feet. 

Everything except the sunrise comes 
later to Newfoundland. Until 10 or so years 
ago, the curse of the ‘‘Lifestyle’’ articles 
and programs had not arrived here. 
Vestiges of the Victorian style of 
journalism—a mixture of Billingsgate and 
righteous pomposity—still lingered. Not 
now. Columnists, whether they admit it or 
not, frequently plagiarize themselves. 
These days if I take to market a piece with 
a detail that has appeared in the past in 
perhaps two local newspapers, a national 
radio network and two or three Canadian 
magazines, there’s a considerable flutter. 

“You can’t say that! This may be 
libellous! This is too uncouth! This doesn’t 
fit!’’ Mild chastisements of public figures 
counted soft not so long ago are now ques- 
tioned to death. 

Readers of Atlantic Insight, though, 
may be assured that I have seldom if ever 
run into that sort of nonsense from their 
favorite magazine. 

But, in general, the future looks rather 
bleak for those of the old school—unless, 
of course, we be born again and this time 
arrange to have ourselves weaned on a 
pickle. x 


FEEDBACK 


Get out of the gutter, Guy 

I have been very displeased with Ray 
Guy’s column. In my opinion your 
magazine would be much better without 
Ray Guy’s smut, blasphemies and gut- 
ter language. If he wants to remain in the 
gutter, there must be outlets for his kind 
of writing in magazines that cater to that 
kind of tripe. Doris Appleby 
Cambridge-Narrows, N.B. 
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